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The typewriter of choice 


---im over 20.000 schools 


Why are there more Royals than any other 
make—in more than 20,000 schools? 


Is it because the Royal stays new longer... 
stands up better under constant, hard-pound- 
ing, classroom abuse? 


Or because Royal is the leader in business— 
the machine a student is apt to encounter in 


his first job? 


Copyright 1940, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Or is this the reason: Royal is a faster machine 
(Albert Tangora set the world’s all-time speed 
record on a Royal) . . . and easier to operate 
(MAGIC* Margin, Touch Control,* locked 


bob-less shift, are only a few exclusive Royal 


timesavers). 


Whichever the reason, Royal is proud to be the 
Number | Typewriter in American schools! 


ROYAL 
pbds 


TYPEWRITER 


Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Mrs. C. W. Thompson, Dean, Thompson 
College, Poses the Question Most Often 
Asked by Secretarial Employers . . . 


@ “Thompson College was one of the first schools to install 
the equipment of the American Institute of Filing.” So com- 
mences a letter we received recently from the Dean of the 
Thompson Colleges at York and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. Thompson continues: 

“Your practice filing equipment with its modern method of 
resentation, so closely duplicates the conditions encountered 

by an office file clerk, that our graduates are able to assume 

office file duties with practically. no adjustment period. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


“In the present defense program, (which will be in effect 
for years), Civil Service Examinations are being given by 
the Federal Government and State Departments for File 
Clerks. Graduates with American Institute of Filing training 
are familiar with the type of questions used as they are sim- 
ilar to your testing program questions. 


UNDERSTOOD EASILY BY STUDENTS 


“The method of teaching is easy on our instructors and the 
students are able to learn quickly.” 


Mrs. Thompson closes her letter by saying: “Practically all 
placement calls for secretaries ask the question, “Does the 
applicant understand the principles of filing?’ Of our grad- 
uates the answer is always yes!” 


‘American Institute of Filing 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


DOES TH 
APPLICANT 
“UNDERSTAND © 

THE PRINCIPLES: 

OF FILING 


~ 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Filing skill is needed in our armed forces 
too! That’s why you'll find Remington 
Rand practice equipment in use for “Na- 
tional Defense Training at Lively Voca- 
tional School, Tallahassee, Fla.— Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education. Savannah. 
Ga.—and at Camp Meade, Maryland. 
FREE FACTS 

Would you like to know more about the 
famous Remington Rand practice plans of 
teaching filing and visible record keeping? 
—How little they cost?—How effective 
they are?— All the plus values? Then send 
the coupon below today! Right now! 


MISS N. MAE SAWYER 

American Institute of Filing, Dept. JBE -641 

Buffalo, New York 
Send free literature detailing the use of your equip- 
ment in 3500 schools. 
Send full facts on your practice plan of teaching 
filing and/or 
Visible Record Keeping. 


City“and State 


REMINGTON RAND INC. ®UFFAte., New vork 


@ Branches in all Principal Cities 
1941 3 
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... for student training 
.-- for many school uses 


HIGH QUALITY 
VERSATILITY 
CONVENIENCE 
SIMPLICITY 
ECONOMY 


Throughout the nation, schools in e er- 
increasing number are adopting Multi ith 
Duplicating because this new and be:ter 
» method serves in two important ways. 


1—Students in commercial courses gain valu- 
able training and experience which broaden 
their opportunities to win employment and 
make them more valuable to employers. 


2—Much-needed material for administrative 
and instructional purposes is produced by 
student operators. Greater quantities of dupli- 
cating of a variety and quality far beyond what 
you may have believed possible are prepared 
on the same or even reduced budgets. 


Fill in and mail the coupon for samples of 
Multilith Duplicating used in schools, and 
information about production. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


M u t / / / t u P C | t Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Provide Service Everywhere 


TRAQE-MARK REGUS PAT OFF 


MODEL 40 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION JBE-6 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Please send me samples of Multilith school duplicating and complete 
information. 


SEND FOR 
SAMPLES 
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DEFENSE NEEDS 
TRAINED HELP! 


New industries springing up overnight . . . old-line companies 
doubling . . . tripling production! And with every step-up there’s added 
pressure on the office and executive staff. Every day countless new jobs 
are being created — jobs that call for Ediphone-trained personnel. 
Today, Ediphone secretaries have an unequalled opportunity to step 
into well-paying, pleasant positions. Are your students equipped to take 
full advantage of the situation which exists — are they Ediphone-trained 
for Ediphone jobs? 

Write for the booklet of specimen pages from the new course, 
“Ediphone Voice Writing and Integrated Studies.” A complete business 
education in itself, its thoroughness will surprise you. No obligation. 
Address Dept. J-6, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J., or 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 
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First and Fastest! 


ALL-ELECTRIC WRITING MACHINE 


In the International Commercial 


Schools Official Eighth Annual 


Contest, operators of Electromatic 


All-Electric Writing Machines 


broke five world’s records in com- 


petition with all makes of type- 


writers. Here are the results: = T 
Bi 
se 

FIRST PLACE in the 15 minute High School " 
Dictating Machine Event—Miss Velma i 
Crismon, Stowell Trophy Winner, rate 86 
net words per minute. The coveted Stowell FIRST PLACE in the Business College Ciass 
P 
Trophy is a rotating trophy presented to the B Amateur 2 Year Event—Miss Jeanne 
student who sets a new world’s record in this Monson, rate 79 net words per minute. 
event. * 
FIRST PLACE in the High School Class B FIRST PLACE in the Dictating erie 
Amateur 4 Semesters Event— Miss Velma Tr a eee, University pice ass A— 
Crismon, rate 113 net words per minute. * — e Smith, rate 58 net words per min- 
FIRST PLACE in the Dictating Machine bint vo 
FIRST PLACE in the Dictating Machine 
Transcription Event, High School Class A is Transcription University Class C Event— 
—Miss Velma Crismon, rate 86 net words Claude Smith, rate 58 net words per min- 
per minute. ie. 
( 
FIRST PLACE in the Dictating Machine ] 
Transcription High School Class C Event— FIRST PLACE in the 30 minute Transcrib- 
Miss Velma Crismon, rate 86 net words ! ing Machine Event—Miss Stella Pajunas, A 
par emenete. 2 rate 106 net words per minute. * at 
ap 
PUBLISH 
FIRST PLACE in the Business College Class FIRST PLACE in the 20 minute Novice 
A Novice 1 Year Event—Miss Violet La Event— Miss Margaret Hamma, rate 116 
Evers, rate 78 net words per minute. : net words per minute.* 
*New World’s Records CONTRIBI 
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How fast can fly? 


Never has it been so important to get ideas into action—fast. 


The Dictaphone System, long recognized by business men 
everywhere, as the most efficient means of getting things done, 


is making a real contribution to the defense program by smash- 


ing office bottlenecks. 


@ Dictaphone Business Practice 
Course helps you train your pupils 
to step into responsible secretarial 
jobs after graduation, with the con- 
fidence of seasoned veterans. The 
Dictaphone Certificate of Profi- 
ciency, earned by your graduate, 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of 


tells the busy executive that here’s a 
girl who’s ready to pitch in and do 
her share to keep production black- 
outs away from his office. 

Make your school a vital link in 
America’s Defense Plan. Write for 
full information . : . Now! 


Equip your graduates to meet the urgent demands of defense! 


DICTAPHONE 
CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By Herbert A. Tonne 


Economics and Propaganda 


“I had occasion the other day to glance over the fiscal 
reports of six or seven of our mightiest industrial cor- 
porations and those reports indicated some rather 
startling revelations.” So said Phillip Murray (C.1.O.) 
betore the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators in February, 1941. ‘“‘General Motors had a net 
profit for the year 1940 of $977 per employe . . . the 
American Telegraph and Telephone Company netted 
$5.’8 per employe; The Standard Oil Company of New 
Je:sey netted $2,000 per employe; the United States 
Stcel Corporation netted something approximating $420 
per employe; DuPont Co. netted $2220 per employe ; 
an| the General Electric had a net profit of $826 per 
employe.” 


‘Creative’’ Work 


‘It seems to me more or less futile to put into the 
hands of people who are unable or unwilling to put 
themselves into their correspondence, forms as such, 
written in sincerity by others.” This significant state- 
ment by John Palmer Gavit appears in the current bulle- 
tin of the American Business Writing Association. 

“The trouble with most of the modern correspondence 
is that people don’t say anything worth-while chiefly 
because they haven't anything worth-while to say. You 


The implication of this statement is that corporations 
are earning too much per worker and that workers 
should get more and a smaller net profit should go to 
the corporations. Maybe this is so, but actually the sig- 
nificant economic implication is that the amount of cap- 
ital needed per worker today is so great that huge sums 
of capital are needed for the employment of individual 
workers. This is borne out by the low dividend rates 
of the corporations mentioned. These facts should 
make us aware of the extent to which capital is a factor 
in our total employment situation and the extent not 
only to which business is dependent on labor, but also 
the extent to which labor is dependent upon business 
and capital. 


and True Learning 


can’t get a good letter out of an empty head.” The truth 
of this statement should be obvious, vet we make our 
students in English, general and business, in college and 
secondary school, write reams of material for which 
they completely lack motivation. The only way to learn 
to write is to write. That experience must come from 
more than a single course, Nevertheless, without some- 
thing to write about the mere experience of writing is 
not only futile but probably harmful. 


Are Youth Work Programs Essential ? 


“Young people who are out of school and unem- 
ployed have peculiar problems calling for special meth- 
ods of treatment which are not provided in ordinary 
employment assistance,” according to Lewis L. Lorwin 
ina book recently published by the American Council on 
Education. He goes on to say that “As in the case of 
older workers, it is preferable, despite higher costs, to 
provide assistance to young unemployed workers in 
the form of work reliet. 

This statement calls to mind a little comment on an 
item that was re- printed in the New Yorker (Vebruary 
1) “There are certain periods in life when each per- 
son is subjected in greater degree to the experience of 
‘growing up.’ ... These periods may be roughly grouped 
as (1) the time of childhood, (2) the time of adoles- 
cence, (3) the time of marriage and the experiences of 
raising a family, (4) the time of the physiological 
change of life, the menopause in women and men, and 
(5) the time of old age.” The comment of the New 
Yorker is: “Outside of “that, life is duck soup.’ 

Of course, the problem of youth in getting employ- 
ment is difficult ; so is the problem of holding a job, 


Occupational Mobility 


Over a ten-year period, five out of six of the high 
school graduates of a rural Georgia county have gone 


elsewhere for their careers. Only three out of twenty- 
eight members of the present graduating class of the 
high school of this county (Schley) expect to find careers 
at home. Out of six boys who live in farm homes, only 
one expects to be a farmer. 
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and getting a job after you have been fired, and keeping 
a job in middle age, and living on next to nothing in 
retirement. Most proposers make their judgments 
merely in terms of basic values and this is particularly 
true of those who have made proposals for the care of 
youth. If youth deserves special Federal protecticn, 
then so does the infant, the child, the younger married 
couple, the middle aged, and the old aged, and any who 
may have been forgotten in this listing. The result of 
this carried to its logical conclusion is that we take in 
each one’s washing, or to put it more bluntly, if we 
continue the reasoning urged by Mr. Lorwin we will end 
up in socialism. For, if the government gives subsidies 
to all, it will soon be responsible for all. Ui this is what 
these defenders of made work wish—well and good— 
but at least they should come out with a full realization 
of the implications of their issues, Most Americans 
still feel that competitive enterprise, for all its weak- 
nesses, is the least unsatisfactory form of economic life 
we can find, and therefore, should be made aware of 
what programs like these may unwittingly lead them to. 


and Curriculum Making 


Regardless of the desirability of this trend, it does 
indicate that curricula cannot be planned merely in 
terms of a local situation. It also indicates that the 
financing of education must be put on a national rather 
than on a local basis. 

We may pine for the “good old days” when each little 
community was a world unto itself, but the fact is, our 
community is the nation. 
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I’m where 
| wanted to be — 
on tax work.” 


“You were lucky to study 
calculating machine opera- 
tion in school — it gave 
you a fine head start.” 


The Monroe Educator 
—The machine that 
leads to better jobs. 


Young people that have specialized knowledge «ire 
the ones that climb the ladder fastest. Ability to 
operate calculating machines is invaluable to any 
man or woman — he or she start in ahead of the 
crowd, and when promotions are in line have a 
decided advantage. 

Monroe Adding-Calculators are standard class 
room equipment in schools all over the land. When 
you teach Monroe operation you are preparing 
students to use the very machines they will find in 
business. The Monroe Educator is a regular Monroe 
Adding-Calculator, sold to schools only at a special 
price to fit any school budget. For full information, 
call your nearest Monroe Branch, or write our 
Educational Department. 
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Small 


Financially speaking little people as well 
as big people ought to have and be able 
to use credit when necessary. But there’s 
the rub—when necessary. It is mighty 
dificult for business executives to decide 
just when and how much to use credit. 
It is no easier for the individual to decide 
wiether or not he should borrow money, 
how much he should borrow when bor- 
rowing is necessary, of whom he should 
borrow, and on what terms. 

The small loan company performs a 
useful function. But by encouraging bor- 
rowing too freely, and when it is not vi- 
tally necessary, it doubtless adds to the 
gosny difficulties of many people who, 
to their own hurt, are lured into needless 
borrowing by the ‘advertised simplification 
of the process. 

I have before me, as probably many 
other teachers have at this time, an al- 
luring appeal for a loan application. “With 
spring at hand” you may find “extra cash 
mighty handy,” the opening sentence runs. 
Then there is an impressive “loan certifi- 
cate” attached which for no apparent 
reason gives you easy access to. the 
treasury of this loan company. 

You may determine “the size of the 
payments yourself” this appeal goes on to 
say; but it doesn’t say that the company 
will determine the number of months you 
will have to make those payments. 

“Details private” always is reassuring. 

Even if you have a new job and don't 
know how long it will last, you need not 
hesitate to borrow. This is written in 
in script to insure that no one will hesi- 
tate to borrow because of the uncertainty 
of employment. 

You don’t have to visit the loan com- 
pany’s office at all if you are pressed for 
time. Just “phone if you prefer.” In that 
case it doesn’t say what becomes of the 
decorated certificate you are supposed to 
use. 


The 


When this number of THE JouRNAL 
reaches you, 1940-41 will be about to pass 
into history; but 1941-42 with its prob- 
lems will soon be upon you. In prepara- 
tion for it you should look back over the 
year just completed and take stock of 
losses and gains. 

Surely you resolved last September to 
make some gains. Have you made good? 
lf not, why not? Some failures? Prob- 
ably. Will they tend to keep you from 
trying again next year? I hope not. 

Here is what I want to suggest. These 
are emergency times. In the boom days of 
« national defense program depression 
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CRITICISM 
AND CHALLENGE 


Year 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Loans 


A small-print footnote says you may 
borrow “on your own signature or on 
furniture or on an auto.” So after all 
it may not be so easy to borrow as at 
first appears, if you have no furniture or 
auto, or if such items as you have are 
already pledged or are owned by your 
wife. 

Sound consumer education demands that 
youth be made aware of the true nature 
of small loan companies, of the exceed- 
ingly high rates of interest charged, that 
a payment of only $9.41 a month for 20 
months calls for interest in the amount 
of $48.20 or 34% of the original principal 
borrowed. (I leave it to you to compute 
the actual interest paid for each dollar 
borrowed for the time it is actually used), 
and of the dangers inherent in borrowing 
except under circumstances which make it 
necessary as the lesser of two or more 
evils. 

Young people must be made aware of 
the dangerous half-truth in the statement 
in the advertising letter under considera- 
tion to the effect that you can borrow and 
“still keep your finances on a_ sound 
budgeted basis.” 

It disturbs me not a little to find listed 
conspicuously among consumer education 
materials the beguiling literature of small 
loan companies, however legitimate, be- 
cause of the implied endorsement of the 
fallacious notion spread abroad by these 
companies to the effect that people should 
borrow because “extra cash would come 
in mighty handy.” 

Then, too, is the teacher quite as free 
to teach the whole story about small loan 
practices and services if he is supplied 
gratis with a lot of instruction material ? 

This whole matter goes to the very 
roots of the consumer education prob- 
lem. Ponder it well before you become 
more or less unwittingly an apostle of 
free and easy borrowing by those whom 
you teach. 


Ahead 


days are likely to be soon forgotten. But 
during a dozen lean years from the stand- 
point of training and placement it is likely 
that our thinking about business education 
has tended to crystalize somewhat accord- 
ing to a pattern that has been shaped more 
or less by economic conditions over which 
we have had no control, but which have 
seriously interfered with the achievement 
of any well planned forward movement in 
this field. 

Two dangers will face us as 1941-42 
opens. First, there is a very real danger 
that we shall not be able to snap out of 
the lethargy induced by that long stretch 


COMMENT 


of unemployment years, and press for- 
ward toward goals long ago visualized, 
but long since all but forgotten. 

In the second place, placement is likely 
to be easy in the year ahead, and we are 
in danger of mistaking this condition for 
a signal to let down in our effort to im- 
prove, expand, and redirect our business 
training program. 

In the face of these two dangers let’s 
think through the situation that faces us 
and be prepared to take advantage of all 
the facilities that boom times may make 
available to us, to resist any tendency to 
slow up or to rest on our oars because 
things are a bit easier for us now, and to 
hold steady to a sound philosophy of busi- 
ness education even when we are tempted 

» lower standards and avoid trouble. 

* Don't wait until fall to begin thinking 
about 1941-42 and what it will demand of 
you. Give it a thought now and then as 
you go about your vacation activities. 
Read up on economic conditions. Try to 
decide wherein they are different from 
those of the past vear. Appraise their im- 
plications for your program of business 
education. And above all, don’t get caught 
short as to understanding of the more 
important business training problems with 
which you are sure to have to deal next 
fall. 

Every year is better than the one that 
has just passed. 3e prepared to take full 
advantage of what the next one has in 
store for vou. 


One more comment about questionnaires 
seems to be necessary. It is this: there 
should be an “open season” for the use 
of questionnaires in hunting information 
and opinions, and this season should be 
long or short according to the length and 
nature of the document. One might be 
permitted to hunt facts with a modest 
questionnaire during any school or col- 
lege month from November to May. But 
for one of six or more pages, the season 
should be restricted to the three winter 
months. 

Those who are hunting opmions where- 
ever they can be found should be held to 
a short season of say the month of Feb- 
ruary, with further restriction that when 
only “Leaders in Business Education” are 
to be stalked for opinions the open sea- 
son for such hunting will be limited to any 
one week during summer vacation. 

It shall be a penal offense to perpetrate 
a fifteen-page questionnaire on any unsus- 
pecting (or even suspecting ) victim after 
May fifteenth in any year, and the pen- 
alty may be doubled if the document, in- 
nocent enough on its face, contains such 
expressions as “explain your position,’ or 

“what else would you suggest,” or “out- 
line other procedures,” or “give your pres- 


ent and future philosophy of business edu- 
cation in not more than thirty words.” 
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OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES 


Split platen permits use of ledger or 


tape, or both, at any time without time- 
wasting mechanical adjustments. 


Automatic carriage tabulation from 
column to column. | 


Subtraction that is as fast and easy as 


Writes dates and numbers, adds debits, 


_ subtracts credits, prints balances. 


Burroughs Standard Short-Cut Keyboard. 


A New Low-Priced 


Burroughs 


For Classrooms 


This new low-cost bookkeeping, adding, figuring 
machine is basically the same as bookkeeping 
machines used in business offices. It utilizes 
identical bookkeeping procedures, and develops 
operating techniques which students can readily 
apply to any bookkeeping machine. 


This combination machine also provides train- 
ing on other work office employees must do, such 
as listing, figuring, tabulating, summarizing, etc. 


The low price permits any school to equip 
the classroom with an adequate quantity of 
machines. Concentrating training on this basic 
model simplifies teaching and greatly improves 
the student’s employment qualifications. 


Investigate. Call your local Burroughs office 
for complete information, or write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6485 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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A New Pattern in Commercial Education 


URING the worst of the depres- 

sion, a school superintendent re- 
marked, “Our school system has 
failed. If we had done our job well 
conditions would never have reached 
this state.” Many educators agree 
with him and are eager to do some- 
thing about this problem. What can 
be done about it? 

The school is maintained by so- 
ciety as a means of self-preservation. 
Children are sent to school to learn 
yhat parents believe is worth-while 
for them to learn which they have 
rot the ability or time to teach, them- 
selves. Individual aims vary, but if 
a sum total were made and the most 
vorthy selected they could be 
grouped under four headings: (1) 
self-realization, (2) understanding 
cf human relationships, (3)  eco- 
nomic efficiency, (4) appreciation of 
civic responsibility. The average pa- 
rent would not express his aim in 
those words. He would probably 
want his children to “get an educa- 
tion” so that they might earn a good 
living, be happy, and do something a 
little better than others in the com-- 
munity in order to win respect and 
position. 

These parents know their own 
field and their own educational 
background. They judge the school 
in terms of their own experiences. 
Therefore, only to the extent that 
there are varying experiences among 
the group can the school give a 
broad education. But the group is 
small compared with the political di- 
visions to which authority has been 
delegated and unless there is some 
means for a sharing of experiences 
and ideas among communities some 
are bound to progress more rapidly. 
This is where the social problem be- 
gins. The school problem begins 
here, too, and the serious thing is 
that so few people recognize it. 


Job-Getting—A Practical Criterion 


The fact that boys and girls cannot 
go on after graduation and make the 
kind of living their parents made and 
expect them to make, arouses the 
suspicion that something is radically 
wrong. If graduates blamed the 
schools for it there would be a great 
change. But they are more likely to 
blame the Democrats, the Republi- 
cans, the capitalists, or machinery. 
Their immediate aim has been to 
make a living—to be economically 
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by Nellie Chase 


Bennington High School 
Bennington, Vermont 


efficient. By not recognizing the 
importance of the other three and 
the inter-relation of the four main 
objectives, society in general has 
brought trouble upon itself. 

To be economically efficient in 
business means to produce so that 
as large a profit as possible can be 
made. Business is built up by mem- 
bers of society who over-estimate 
the importance of profits and ma- 
terial possessions. In order to satisfy 
society and prove the worth of the 


“The elementary business course .. . 

should consider those problems with which 

every individual is faced as soon as he has 
money to spend.” 


school as an institution teachers have 
tried to develop as much skill as pos- 
sible so that graduates will do well 
on the job. Children have been 
trained to conform to the idea that 
what has been and 1s, is right. Moth- 
ers and fathers believe it, relatives 
and friends believe it; teachers be- 
lieve it; yet something is wrong, Jobs 
are scarce, food and natural re- 
sources are destroyed and wasted, 
debts and taxes are increased, relief 
costs mount, in a country of plenty. 
Something is desperately wrong. The 
country seeks to find a man who 
knows the answer to lead in govern- 
mental affairs but the results can 
only be experimental because no man 
knows the answer. If good leaders 
are lacking among our adults can 
they be found among the children? 


Leadership may be a “natural” 
trait but it can be improved by spec- 
ial training. When the game is well 
understood one has only to follow 
the rules and use his skill. This game 
of life today is not well understood. 
Many of the old rules do not apply 
any more. New rules must be de- 
vised and tested and constantly re- 
vised to meet changing conditions. 
Leaders must be taught to think and 
the earlier this training is begun the 
better. Parents should begin it and 
the schools should continue it, Many 
parents do not know how to think 
hecause they have been taught to 
follow and cannot teach their chil- 
dren what they do not know. Many 
teachers are in the same groove, and 
those with vision and ability find the 
odds against them too great. 


Society and the School One 
Problem 


The social problem and the school 
problem are one and the same. It is 
evident that the school cannot be a 
success except as it meets the needs 
of society. Since society is faced 
with these grave problems the bar- 
riers between school and_ society 
must be broken down and replaced 
by cooperation in developing the abil- 
ity to meet new difficulties. 

Being an inseparable part of the 
school, business education must bear 
its share of this great task. The in- 
fluence of business is so widely felt 
that business education cannot rea- 
sonably be separated from any other 
school subject. Every profession, 
every vocation, every job, every 
hobby, has its business aspects. How 
can the school expect good results, 
then, from sending to the commercial 
department a few students who have 
failed in something else ? 

Every high school student has in- 
terests which are related in some way 
to business. Every high school stu- 
dent should have the opportunity to 
see how his interests are affected by 
business. This opportunity should 
not be confined to one year or two 
or three but offered every year 
through high school, increasing in 
scope as interests grow. 


Motivation a Key Problem 
This is an essential part of the 


new pattern in commercial education. 
The educational task is not so much 
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to improve the teaching of book-, 
keeping, or typewriting, or short- 
hand, as it is to seek information 
which will show what subjects will 
best meet the interests and needs of 
students and society. Teachers of 
business education have a two-fold 
duty—one to society and one to busi- 
ness. They must teach boys and 
girls to live in a changing society 
and also teach them to do well the 
work required of them. 

Since it is certain that every boy 
and girl is a member of a changing 
society and very uncertain which 
ones will hold business positions, the 
school’s first duty is to give a gen- 
eral business training for all stu- 
dents. Call it whatever you please, 
—junior business training, consumer 
education, social-business education, 
business economic — problems, — it 
should consider those problems with 
which every individual is faced as 
soon as he has money to spend or 
has to earn money. The course 
should consider the problems from 
the consumer viewpoint and‘ from 
the producer viewpoint, developing 
the philosophy of each fairly and 
forcefully. 

In all these studies every effort 
should be made to learn the interests 
and needs of each student in order 
that personality development may be 
an integral part of all class work. 
Much stress is being placed on this 
phase of education because research 
has shown that it plays a more im- 
portant part in attaining major ob- 
jectives than was formerly believed. 
Certainly development of personality 
is essential to complete self-realiza- 
tion and it has been found more im- 
portant than skill in getting and 
keeping a job and in building up a 
following for any profession. It is in- 
teresting to note here that little at- 
tention was paid to personality until 
surveys showed that it paid on the 
job. Science applied to education is 
as important as science applied to 
molecules. 


Occupational Planning and the 
School 


When the business curriculum 
needs of the students as a whole have 
been met, job surveys should be 
made in the community to decide 
which vocations should be taught in 
order to prepare students for those 
jobs. Here again science is playing 
an important part. It reveals that 
in the past five bookkeepers have 
been prepared for every bookkeeping 
job, six stenographers for each sten- 
ographic job, and only one salesman 
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for thirty sales jobs. Ten per cent 
of the jobs available are bookkeeping, 
10 per cent stenographic, and the 
remaining 80 per cent are selling and 
clerical jobs. Yet, attempts on the 
part of the school to limit enrollment 
in bookkeeping and stenography 
have led to opposition from parents. 
The task of trying to reorganize the 
curriculum to meet community needs 
has been complicated by the task of 
convincing the community that they 
are being best served in so doing. 

In planning vocational courses the 
needs of both the student and busi- 
ness should be kept in mind, There 
are a number of good personality, 
ability, and aptitude tests available, 
and by surveys or interviews the 
business teacher should ascertain 
what jobs are available and the qual- 
ifications for those jobs. Using all 
the information he can get about a 
boy or girl, and with the coopera- 


“Every high school student has 
interests which are related in some 
way to business. Every high school 
student should have the oppor- 
tunity to see how his interests are 
affected by business. This oppor- 
tunity should not be confined to 
one year or two or three but of- 
fered every year through high 
school, increasing in scope as in- 
terests grow.” 


tion of student, parents, and busi- 
nessmen, he should give the student 
the best possible preparation for that 
vocation for which he seems _ best 
fitted, by building skill in those ac- 
tivities which he will actually have 
on the job. The teacher should assist 
in placing him in a position, and 
follow up to see how well he does. 
It is important that vocational 
education keep up with the times in 
the use of machines. In the effort to 
give vocational training, interests 
which will lead each student on to a 
more abundant life as a member of 
society should not be overlooked. 


The Placement of Job Training 


The question of when to give vo- 
cational education is a prominent 
one at the present time. The answer 
is to be found only in studying the 
needs of the community. If the boys 
and girls get jobs upon graduation, 
they should be prepared for those 


jobs. If they seek more education 
it is better to give a broad education 
in high school and provide for spec- 
ialization in their higher education. 
In communities where there are no 
jobs and college is out of the qves- 
tion for the majority, efforts are ‘e- 
ing made to secure additional © \u- 
cation at public expense for the | 1r- 
pose of specializing in some voces’ on, 
In order to make the training as «al 
as possible and to secure the al 
portant “experience, these junior /- 
leges, as they are called, attem)) to 
arrange programs of combined s dy 
and actual work in the field. Per ips 
through some such program the | |u- 
cational methods can be best ada ‘ed 
to the principle that education is fe. 

In order that the school ma be 
developed along the lines indicat. , a 
society and a teaching body conse jus 
of aims and needs are esse: al. 
Adult education is as essenti: as 
child education and the greatest | g- 
ress will come through classes ch 
meet the needs of our adults. © \ey 
elect the directors of all social ac \i- 
ties and only as their ideals and «ns 
are democratic will our institut ns 
remain democratic. 


The Teacher is All Importan 


‘Midst all this change where re 
there men and women intellig 
enough, energetic enough, cap le 
enough, to undertake the teaching of 
such schools as these? Men «ad 
women who know enough about | fe 
to give their students purposeful c- 
tivities and experiences? Training of 
teachers will have to be carried on on 
an entirely different basis. Their 
training will have to be in activilies 
and experiences also. Emphasis must 
be placed on knowledge and applica- 
tion of psychology, on pertinent o-- 
cupational experience, on understaid- 
ing of the aims of education, on 
ability to apply science to education 
and on ability to utilize every means 
of communication for enriching cx- 
perience. Better understanding of 
our neighbors, both near and far, is 
conducive to harmonious living aud 
in itself eliminates some social prol- 
lems. Teachers must learn to guard 
against tendencies to accept a meaiis 
as an end in itselt. A method is not 
good in itself but as it produces re- 
sults. A test is not good in itself, but 
as it gives us valuable information 
which we use. Educators must be 
leaders—sense the real human need, 
separate it from superficial wants; 
visualize the purpose of education 
and implement it in terms of those 
needs. 
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RECENT survey by the Fed- 
eral Office of [Education shows 
that 100,000 persons a year, 18 or 
19 years of age, find work in direct 
selling. Broadening our view to the 
field of merchandising, which in- 
cludes many phases of business 
other than direct selling, an even 
higher number of high school gradu- 
ates and undergraduates could be 
found to be participating profitably. 
If we expanded our viewpoint still 
further to the occupational possibili- 
ties in the very inclusive field of dis- 
tributive occupations a. still higher 
number of high school students 
could be found seeking vocational 
nourishment. 

It is difficult to give precise fig- 
ures for each group mentioned in 
eich school area because of the in- 
digenous occupational limitations of 
each area. A figure ranging from 20 
to 35 per cent could be stated as the 
average number of high — school 
graduates gainfully employed in the 
field of merchandising. 

Accordingly, if the school is to 
fulfill its purpose of preparing stu- 
dents for future life possibilities, 
training in this very absorbing field 
of enterprise should be offered by 
the school. 

The specific field of retail selling 
can be considered as being essen- 
tially a specialized type of vocational 
training. Furthermore, it is acknowl- 
edged readily that a high degree of 
dynamic, creative, sales ability is 
needed to produce the successful 
salesman. 


Type of Student in Sales Courses 


Accepting the validity of the 
above premise, what methods of ap- 
proach can be used most advan- 
tageously with a disinterested, low 
ability group who are required to 
take a course in retail selling? These 
people are in the curriculum desig- 
nated largely for the conventional 
group of educational “misfits”. Since 
it is assumed that they might pos- 
sibly secure employment after high 
school in situations where some sales 
ability might be needed, it is consid- 
ered advisable to expose them to a 
course in retail selling. 

Being aware of the usual person- 
ality caliber of such a group as well 
as their latent capacities, and know- 
ing the usual employer’s demands it 
is not difficult to predict their prob- 
able placement percentage in this field 
of retail selling. When you consider 
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Retailing for a Low Ability Group 


by Albert R. Brinkman 


High School 
Mount Holly, New Jersey 


“What methods of approach can 
be used most advantageously with 
a disinterested, low ability group 
who are required to take a course 
in retail selling , . . since it is as- 
sumed that they might possibly se- 
cure employment after high 
school in situations where some 
sales ability might be needed?” 


that much of salesmanship is of a 
creative nature, it is a problem to 
avoid frequent supervised study pe- 
riods and other forms of “busy 
work” in order to maintain a respect- 
able class situation. 

It becomes necessary to modify the 
primary vocational objectives of 


In This Group Salestalk at Mount Holly 

High School, the Committee Members Help 

Their Chairman Defend His Chosen Com- 
modity Against Attack. 


such a course in order to utilize more 
profitably the pupil’s and the school’s 
resources. These objectives need not 
be eliminated entirely but rather 
qualified to a buying approach rather 
than a merchandising interest solely. 
A variety of methods and techniques 
can be used with some degree of 
success, 

As one writer put it, “You can’t 
learn to pitch and catch at the same 
time.”” Accordingly, would it not be 
more profitable to the students to 
teach them to catch well rather than 
to pitch well unless they had a real 
desire to do the latter? In other 


words, would it not be more bene- 
ficial to teach students how to buy or 
receive goods first before teaching 
them how to sell goods unless they 
had a real interest and a real ability 
to stand the test? 


Understanding the group from 
their own adolescent motives is a 
helpful starting point. They are all 
buyers of some articles. It is pos- 
sible to carry on discussions center- 
ing on articles with which they have 
had contact as consumers. Using the 
questioning approach of “What have 
you observed as having been the 
method used on you when you 
bought that suit?’ instead of “What 
would you do if you were the sales- 
man selling the suit?” can produce 
considerable participation. 


Getting the Student’s Interest 


We are familiar with the gullibil- 
ity of youth as well as the ease with 
which adults are led into buying un- 
necessary goods. Consequently, by 
discussing in terms of goods in the 
realm of their wants and experi- 
ences, the dangers of being imposed 
upon can be made more vivid. The 
student can be led to the point where 
he can see that discrimination will 
mean another candy bar in_ his 
pocket, 

When discussing the sales process 
the student will come to the point of 
understanding that the customer has 
many wants, feels many needs for 
merchandise. He, too, is a poten- 
tial customer with a variety of wants 
and needs. Many times, though, he 
does not know exactly what he wants. 
The salesman’s purpose is to fill 
that need. The question is, “How 
well does he do it or overdo it?” If 
the student knew, and he can know 
if he takes time to study, the phases 
of the sales process he would be 
much safer in the end. This can be 
used as a means of motivating dis- 
cussion, 

Since there are other considera- 
tions in a study of retail selling than 
the sales process, such as store or- 
ganization and management, selling 
fashion merchandise, ete., it is neces- 
sary to weigh the emphasis placed on 
such material. Although the course 
intent is vocational, it is of no real 
value to this type of student to stress, 
more than in a general way, such 
merchandising problems. 


The Personal-Use Viewpoint 


Such material can be of greater 
advantage if taken from the per- 
sonal-use or consumer point of 
view. For example, a member of 
the home economics department can 
be invited to speak to the group to 
illustrate and discuss problems of 
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line, color and complexion for the . merchandise information, questions 


individual in place of concentrated 
work on the study of selling fashion 
merchandise. Care should be taken 
that the feminine point of view is 
not overemphasized to the distrac- 
tion of the boys. Class discussions 
can follow in the personal implica- 
tions of fads, fashion, and style. 

Assuming that some members of 
the class might locate themselves in 
a chain retail system and might face 
the problems of company unions or 
some other labor organization, a con- 
sideration of this question is war- 
ranted. A local merchant can be in- 
vited to the class to talk over his 
situation with them from an impar- 
tial point of view. Students might 
seek employment in local stores. 
Having one or two local personnel 
managers come in to speak to the 
group about some of the require- 
ments they consider essential when a 
prospective employee comes for an 
interview can be helpful to the en- 
tire group. 

Inviting local storekeepers to speak 
to the class about a phase of mer- 
chandising which coincides with the 
current study of the class group 
helps to enliven subject matter. 
There is often a problem in getting 
the speaker to adhere to the funda- 
mentals of his assigned topic. Some- 
times there is a tendency for him to 
speak generally about the selling 
process with no real emphasis on 
any one phase. But if the teacher 
is alert he can guide the speaker back 
to the specified topic by injecting 
questions apropos of the desired sub- 
ject. A visit to the class is good 
publicity for the local merchant, and 
is a good opportunity for him to be- 
come acquainted with the group. 
Should he need extra help during a 
seasonal rush he can keep the group 
in mind for employment possibilities. 

If there are members of the class 
or of the student body who have had 
considerable selling experience an in- 
vitation can be extended to them to 
speak on a phase of selling or to dis- 
cuss a problem of merchandising 
either individually or as a member 
of a panel discussion group. 


Use of Films 


The use of films on many phases 
of the sales process and other mer- 
chandising problems coincident with 
the study of that material is another 
means of emphasizing and vitalizing 
the subject. There are many such 
films available from public and _pri- 
vate organizations. 

When studying the phases of the 
sales process such as buying motives, 
finding customer’s needs, and giving 
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approaching the buying experience 
of the class can be used for opening 
brief, general discussions. The fol- 
lowing questions might serve as 
“starters”: ‘‘Why do you buy a 
magazine or go to the movies?” “If 
you were going to buy a new suit 
what would you look for particular- 
ly?” “What price would appeal to 
you most?” “How do you compare 
the values of one pair of shoes 
against the points of value in an- 
other pair?” In order to develop real 
interest at the outset of the semester, 
plunging immediately into the sales 
process will be more effective and 
challenging than attempting to de- 
velop a background of retailing and 
its history. 

When studying store advertising, 
display, layout and similar merchan- 
dising problems, the personal experi- 
ence and consumer viewpoint can be 
emphasized again. A general type of 
question might be as follows: “How 
have you noticed that the store down- 
town displays its goods to make a 
special appeal to you?” Calling to 
the attention of the class the ways 
in which the merchant meets seasonal 
demands and current fad demands is 
a further means of developing the 
subject from a nonvocational em- 
phasis. 

Furthermore, since most of these 
students prefer doing manual work 
requiring a minimum of mental 
work and little effort on their 
part, various plans of store layout 
and display of practical value can 
be done in class. 

It is obvious that there is a low 
amount of specific job value empha- 
sized. The personal, consumer view 
of merchandising is stressed. There 
is danger in freely confusing the 
consumer value and the job value. 


Personality an Ever-Interesting 
Topic 

Realizing that there are many per- 
sonality problems to be considered in 
a group like this, the question of 
emphasizing the importance of per- 
sonality directly and indirectly 
throughout the course is not to be 
overlooked. Just how to do this is 
the problem. By calling for pupil 
experiences with salespeople and 
talking over what they liked and dis- 
liked about certain people some dis- 
cussion can be aroused. Pupil ob- 
servation of others can be used fre- 
quently in all discussion. By im- 
pressing upon the group that every- 
one has something to buy and to 
sell, the question of what they have 
to sell can be opened. It takes con- 
siderable careful manipulation to se- 
cure the desired impression. 


Because of this group’s lack of 
conversational skill (partially due to 
a reading deficiency) and inability 
to stand before a group to present 
themselves, the salestalk technique 
can be eliminated. The experience of 
expressing themselves orally should 
not be denied them entirely, | \w- 
ever. Considerable supervised st’ ly, 
consisting of questions, problem: or 
drawing, can be used, not ent: ely 
for disciplinary reasons. This \ rk, 
which they prefer, gives the g) up 
something concrete in front of | em 
to use for a short discussion be: ore 
the end of the period. 

The committee plan can be uti ed 
to develop a group salestalk on iny 
freely chosen article. Moderate 
cess can be expected when their « m- 
posite latent abilities are reco) id- 
ered. The class can be divided nto 
several groups with each g oup 
choosing any single commodity _ iey 
desire. Together each group w rks 
out the likely objections, sales @ zu- 
ments, selling points, etc., oi its 
article. Having appointed one n m- 
ber of their group as chairman, ‘he 
group helps him write up the s: es- 
talk which he will present to the <n- 
tire class. The class will crit ize 
and make objections to his proc ‘ct. 
The group the chairman repre: its 
will help him answer objection: li- 
rected to his product. 


Saiesmanship A Life Long Ta 


Whether members of the class ; an 
to become salesmen or not, it sh« ild 
be stressed that all life is one vig 
salestalk and that the fundame: tal 
abilities of selling are needed to a 
high degree by everyone. 

Almost daily everyone uses the es- 
sential rudiments of good salesm.in- 
ship such as: Knowing mer- 
chandise, approaching the custonicr, 
meeting objections, etc., not only to 
maintain his position but to keep ‘us 
friendships as well. These elements 
are applicable in all life situations 
since knowing one’s job, meeting out- 
siders, and reacting to their individu- 
alities is the basis of a good person- 
ality. Salesmanship can in a small 
way be an effective instrument of 
guidance in many commonplace 
ethical problems. 

All people become daily consumers 
in some small way. Developing a 
tangible program of sales resistance 
to the many pitfalls in buying is more 
valuable to these people than a voca- 
tionally-aimed course in retail selling. 

It is from these two points ot 
view, the consumer aspect and per- 
sonality development with the 
methods described, that a required 
course in retail selling can be pre- 
sented to a low-ability group. 
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How Office E 


Their 


HILE there is available a large 
amount of material dealing with 
the kind of jobs that high school 
graduates secure, very little informa- 
tion has been compiled describing the 
actual duties on these jobs. Yet such 
information is of the utmost im- 
portance in the preparation of high 
sc100l students for actual job con- 
diions. In order to secure this 
in‘ormation for office positions a 
st dy was made of the work of 158 
Grand Island, Nebraska office em- 
ployees during the spring of 1940. 
Each of the employees cooperat- 
ing in the study kept a record for 
one week of all the duties he per- 
formed each ten-minute period of the 
diy. The 158 employees were dis- 
tr:buted as follows: 54 were stenog- 
raphers or secretaries; 13, stenog- 
rapher and bookkeeper combined ; 
40, bookkeepers or cashiers; and 51, 
other office employees. However, 
this article is concerned mainly with 


information regarding the entire 
number of office employees as a 
group. 


Table I shows how the employees 
divided their time according to main 
types of duties. Bookkeeping duties 
took over one-fourth of the time of 
the average office employee. For 
stenographers they required only 12.2 
per cent of the working time, but 
for bookkeepers, 44.2 per cent. It is 
evident that every prospective office 
employee should have instruction in 
at least the fundamentals of book- 
keeping in order to meet actual job 
conditions. 


Bookkeeping Duties of Office 
Workers 


A more detailed analysis of the 
employees’ time showed that of the 
bookkeeping duties, posting required 
by far the most time, followed in 
order by making reports, making en- 
tries, making statements of account, 
and checking or balancing records 
and reports. 

Typewriting was the next largest 
time-consuming duty for all the of- 
fice employees. It required 16.48 per 
cent of their time. However, the 
time required for typewriting var- 
ied from 23.58 per cent for stenog- 
taphers to 6.70 per cent for book- 
keepers. It should be noted that 
transcription is classified by itself, 
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by Richard B. Lockwood 


Senior High School 
Grand Island, Nebraska 


and that the use of the typewriter is 
essential in the performance of some 
of the other classifications of office 
work. Typewriting is rightfully one 
of the basic subjects in all commer- 
cial courses, 


Typing Duties in the Office 

An analysis of the typewriting 
time showed that letters, including 
those transcribed, required 21.7 per 
cent of the time while invoices took 
17.3 per cent. These two were fol- 
lowed in order by statements of ac- 
count, reports, forms, and legal docu- 
ments. Invoices, especially, should 
be given more emphasis in typewrit- 
ing instruction than they are now re- 
ceiving. Probably the same is true 
for statements of account and _re- 
ports. 

The performance of financial du- 
ties required 10.17 per cent of all the 
office employees’ time. This varied 
from 20.35 per cent for the book- 
keepers to 3.76 per cent for the ste- 
nographers. The most important 
financial duties in the order of time 
required were: balancing or prov- 
ing cash; making change; counting 
and handling money; preparing and 


TABLE | 
DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING TIME FOR 158 
OFFICE EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO MAJOR 
CLASSIFICATION OF DUTIES. 


Per cent 

25.81 
Financial duties 10.17 
Meeting and handling people 7.90 
Miscellaneous duties 7.55 
Mailing duties 4.67 
Merchandising duties ................ 3.86 


mployees Spend 


Time 


making bank deposits; making col- 
lections; handling notes, drafts, 
mortgages and similar items; and 
writing checks and keeping the 
check record. Training in the per- 
formance of financial duties should 
receive thorough instruction in com- 
mercial courses. Learning to handle 
money is especially important. 

Duties involved in meeting and 
handling people required the next 
largest amount of all the office em- 
ployees’ time. They took a total of 
7.90 per cent. Waiting on customers, 
patients, and clients was the most im- 
portant specific duty in this group, 
requiring 5.83 per cent of the av- 
erage employee’s time. Training in 
meeting the public and in personality 
development are rightfully receiving 
emphasis in commercial and other 
classes. 


General Duties 


Miscellaneous duties which could 
not be classified under any of the 
other eleven headings took 7.55 per 
cent of all the office employees’ 
time. The most important specific 
duties in this group were those in- 
volved in opening and closing the of- 
fice such as dusting, getting and put- 
ting away materials, and so forth. 
These required 3.26 per cent of the 
working day. 

Filing took 7.10 per cent of the of- 
fice hours. Actual filing of materials, 
of which correspondence, invoices, 
bills, and orders were the most com- 
mon, took 3.74 per cent of the time. 
The balance of the filing time was 
taken up getting information, 
“pulling’’ files, sorting materials, ar- 
ranging and making new files. Train- 
ing in duties connected with filing 
must be an essential part of the 
commercial curriculum, 

Mailing duties took 4.67 per cent 
of the office time. Handling out- 
going mail required 2.73 per cent of 
the time, and the balance, 1.94 per 
cent, was taken up in handling in- 
coming mail. 

Telephoning duties required 4.60 
per cent of the office hours. Most 
of this was, of course, devoted to lo- 
cal telephoning which alone required 
3.71 per cent of the office time. Prac- 
tice in the actual use of the telephone 
should be a part of the high school 
commercial training. 
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Transcription took 4.44 per cent 
of the average office employee’s 
time. However, practically all of this 
time was put in by stenographers 
and stenographer-bookkeepers. They 
spent 11.84 and 5.60 per cent, re- 
spectively, of their time in transcrib- 
ing, while bookkeepers spent only 
0.11 per cent of their time transcrib- 
ing, and other office employees did 
not report any time devoted to this 
duty. 


Merchandising Activities of 
the Office 


The next duty in the order of time 
required on the job was merchandis- 
ing. It took 3.86 per cent of all 
the employees’ time. But it was of 
little importance stenographic 
workers, requiring only 0.89 per cent 
of their time. On the other hand, 
other office employees reported 7.51 
per cent of their time was taken by 
merchandising duties. Of the spe- 
cific duties in this group ¢hecking 
and marking merchandise required 
the largest per cent of time, 1.24. 

Editorial duties required 3.82 per 
cent of all the office employees’ time. 
This type of duty was of much more 
importance to stenographers than to 
the other groups, and required 5.87 
per cent of their time. The most 
important specific duties in this 
group were making reports and com- 
piling data, checking reports or lists, 
and composing letters. 

Taking dictation took 3.60 per cent 
of the office hours. However, prac- 
tically all of this time was put in 
by stenographic employees. Stenog- 
raphers reported 9.24 per cent of 
their time devoted to taking dicta- 
tion, and stenographer-bookkeepers, 
4.68 per cent. 

But bookkeepers reported only 
0.46 per cent and other office em- 
ployees 0.03 per cent of their time 
being required for taking dictation. 
Taking dictation and_ transcribing 
shorthand notes were important for 
stenographic workers, but not for the 
other classes of office employees. 


Office Machines in Use 


In addition to gathering data re- 
garding the duties of office em- 
ployees a survey of the office ma- 
chines in use was also made. Eighty- 
eight concerns cooperated in the sur- 
vey. A total of 243 typewriters was 
reported in use by these companies. 
Also reported in use were 123 add- 
ing machines, 13 addressing ma- 
chines, 34 bookkeeping machines, 40 
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calculators, 33 check protectors, 22 
dictating machines, 33 duplicating 
machines, and 89 miscellaneous ma- 
chines. 

The median age for stenograph- 
ers was 22; for stenographer-book- 
keepers, 20; for bookkeepers, 25.5; 
and for other office employees, 25.5. 
On the average, stenographic work- 
ers were three to four years younger 
than other classes of office em- 
ployees. Only 11.2 per cent of all 
the employees were under twenty 
years of age. 

Only three of the 54 stenographers 
and none of the 13. stenographer- 
bookkeepers participating in this 
study were men. They made up only 
4.5 per cent of the total number of 
these two classes of workers. How- 
ever, 12, or 30 per cent of the book- 
keepers were men, and 23, or 45 per 
cent of the other office employees 
were men. Of all the office em- 
ployees taking part in this study, 24 
per cent were men. 

Of all the workers participating in 
this study 52 per cent had no more 
than a high school education. The 
other 48 per cent had an average 
of one and one-half years of ad- 
vanced education. Only a little over 
half of the employees were graduates 
of the local high school. Of these 
local high school graduates 74.3 per 
cent had no advanced education as 
compared with only 26.6 per cent of 
the graduates of other schools who 
are working in Grand Island offices 
with no more than a high school 
education. In addition, only 8.8 per 
cent of the Grand Island graduates 
who took a full commercial course 
had any advanced education. This 
would indicate that the high school 


International 


New world’s records for speed typewrit- 
ing are foreseen for the Ninth Interna- 
tional Commercial Schools Contest Pro- 
gram which will attract more than 500 
contestants in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Illinois, June 19-20. 

In the professional class the present 
record of 141 net words per minute was 
established by Albert Tangora in 1937. 
Cortez W. Peters, runner-up to Tangora 
in 1937, has a record of 138 net words per 
minute. 

In the amateur class Grace Phelan holds 
the record of 133 net words per minute 
established at the New York World’s Fair 
in 1939. Velma Crismon wrote 113 net 
words per minute in 1940 for the high 
school record. The novice school record 
of 97 words per minute was made in 1939 


Commercial 


commercial department is effective- 
ly training students to go directly 
into office work. 


Essential Skills 


The office employees were aske | to 
list the skills which they felt \ cre 
most essential in their work. he 
ten skills mentioned most freq: nt- 
ly and the number of times | «n- 
tioned. were as follows: typewr ng, 
109; meeting and handling pe ple. 
106; using the telephone, 97; fi ng, 
86; taking dictation, 69; han ing 
money, 68; composing letters, 6; 
writing longhand, 42; operatin: an 
adding machine, 37; bookkeepir in 
general, 31. 

The information collected in his 
study should prove valuable in al- 
uating and revising the pr ent 
Grand Island High School com .er- 
cial curriculum. A large amour of 
information regarding actual « ‘ce 
conditions in Grand Island is 
available for this purpose. 

But additional job analyses are 
needed to give a more complete ind 
accurate picture of actual « ‘ice 
work in various localities. \\ iile 
there are available a few ana ses 
of office work dealing with the _ re- 
quency of performance of the \ iri- 
ous duties, there is a need for 1 ore 
studies of this type as well as ti ose 
dealing with time required to 
form the duties, as in this. study. 
When such studies have been m «de 
either on a frequency of perfo:m- 
ance or time required basis, there 
will be available very valuable «uta 
for evaluating commercial education 
as to its vocational effectiveness. 


Schools Contest 


at the New York World’s Fair by Gloria 
Glissmeyer. 

The professional writers type for one 
hour, the amateurs for 30 minutes and 
the school divisions for 15 minutes. All 
tests are checked according to revised In- 
ternational Typewriting Rules. 

Much interest is being shown in_ the 
20-minute novice typewriting event, the 
30-minute machine transcription event, and 
the 20-minute portable typewriting event. 
The portable event is being held for the 
first time this year. 

In the school divisions — secondary. 
business college and university—27 events 
are to be held in shorthand, typewriting. 
bookkeeping, machine calculation, and ma- 
chine transcription. 

—H’. C. Maxwell, Contest Manager, Hins- 
dale High School, Hinsdale, Ilhnots. 
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HE increasing mechanization of 

this world has greatly minimized 

the value of handwork. The Lino- 
type, typewriter, and bookkeeping 
machine have driven much_ long- 
hand writing from the business office. 
Portable typewriters by the thou- 
sands are invading our homes, and 
the day of the ornate penman seems 
to have passed. Most manuscripts 
0: short stories, plays, or books are 
given scant attention if written in 
longhand. In the schoolroom, the 
papers that are neatly and compactly 
typed tend to create a better impres- 
sion on the instructor than do the less 
legible pen-written ones. According 
to Blackstone’, it seems inevitable 
that the time will come when every 
pupil will be able to operate a type- 
writer, and when typewriting may 
largely take the place of longhand 
writing. 

The traditional typewriting course 
Was organized to train operators for 
office positions, and traditional type- 
writing textbooks are full of drills, 
exercises and forms designed to teach 
office procedures. This organiza- 
tion of material to 
meet definite 
need is justifiable, 
but students who 
do not fit this 
rather inflexible 
program must 
suffer. 

There is also a 
side of personal 
typewriting that 
reaches down to 
the beginning of 
formal education 
and brings to 
light new con- 
cepts of teaching 
basic skills in 
Other subjects. 
The difficulty ex- 
perienced by stu- 
dents in elemen- 
tary grades, who 
must learn to read and write for the 
first time, interested two men whose 
research has been of great value in 
the determination of personal typing 
values. Ben D. Wood, of Columbia 
University, and Frank N. Freeman, 
of the University of Chicago, con- 
ducted an experiment which lasted 
four years, and which contributed a 
great deal to our knowledge of learn- 
ing ability in typing situations.? The 
conclusions which interest secondary 


1 Blackstone, E. G., and Yerian, C. T., Type- 
writing For Personal Use, New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 1937. 
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Laboratory School 
Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 


“Typeuriting for personal or so- 
cial use has a definite place in the 
curriculum of the public high 
school. The needs of all students 
should be considered rather than 
the comparative few who wish to 
learn to type for vocational pur- 
poses.” 


school teachers are the increased 
ability of children to think clearly 
when writing, to spell accurately, and 
to have pride in typed work that was 
understandably absent with hand- 
written work. 


Typing for Creative Freedom 


To the statement that typing for 
personal use will aid the individual 


The Personal Typewriting Class at Greeley State College High School Includes All 
Grade Levels from 7-12 and Is Taught by a Student Teacher, Under Supervision. 


to write more legible school papers 
and social correspondence, we then 
must add the benefit of creative free- 
dom. If the writer can type at a 
speed better than his longhand speed, 
he is saving time, while expressing 
himself in a more readable form. He 
is, in addition, greatly aiding his 
mind by freeing it from the necessity 
of forming letters in the compara- 
tively tedious manner dictated by the 


* Wood, Ben D., and Freeman, Frank N., An 
Experimental Study of the Educational Influence 
of the Typewriter in the Elementary School Class- 
room, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. 


Critique of Personal Use Typewriting 


pen or pencil. The writer has had 
the experience of seeing students be- 
come enthusiastic over typing crea- 
tive themes, mainly because the mech- 
anization involved in the simple pro- 
cedure of striking a key for a letter 
freed their mind for the composition 
of the theme. Other students com- 
ment that their school papers and 
their letters look “just like a book,” 
substantially the same remarks ex- 
pressed by elementary students in 
the study reported by Wood and 


Administrative and Teaching 
Faults 

It is only normal to expect dissen- 
sion among educators as to what 
personal use typewriting is and 
should be. It is to be expected that 
any change in course content which 
may involve extra expense and extra 
work will be resisted by both teach- 
ers and administrators. It is axio- 
matic to say that no new ideas in 
education come from educators them- 
selves. 

The principal objection per- 
sonal use type- 
writing concerns 
its validity. Edu- 
cators instinctive- 
ly feel that any 
skill course which 
does not meas- 
ure up to estab- 
lished standards 
isan inferior 
substitute. In 
too many Cases 
this is true. The 
teacher who ex- 
periments with 
students who do 
not have a_busi- 
ness vocation in 
their future 
plans, may allow 
inferior work to 
rank with the 
work turned in 
by vocational typing students. 

Another objection is the valid one 
of expense. There are course out- 
lines in typing which do not train 
efficiently for personal or social typ- 
ing. Emphasis is placed early in the 
course on business forms, which 
should be omitted from the personal 
course. Students may expect, in 
these situations, to spend time learn- 
ing skills and techniques which do 
not at all fit them for their final ob- 
jective. The possibility of setting up 
separate personal typing courses is at 
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present remote, and the only com- 
promise is the skipping, by the stu- 
dent, of those parts of his text which 
do not fit his needs. 

Teachers who have enthusiastical- 
ly adopted the theory of personal 
typewriting instruction are prone to 
exaggerate its values. In their de- 
sire to defend a new theory, they 
present typing situations that are not 
valid. This fault among educators is 
not necessarily limited to secondary 
school teachers and administrators. 
In 1939, The Harmon Foundation of 
New York issued a leaflet stating, 
“Hardly a person lives, regardless of 
who he is or what he does, but that a 
working knowledge of the typewriter 
is or would be helpful to him.” Such 
overstatement as this serves no use- 
ful purpose. 


Content of Personal Typing 


There is little agreement as to 
what constitutes a meaningful course 
in personal typewriting. There are 
few typewriting texts which attack 
the problem in an intelligent manner. 
Like bookkeeping, personal use texts 
are mostly an adaptation, in inferior 
form, of the standard vocational text. 

Perhaps the best criterion of a 
personal typing course is contained 
in the following statement: “Typing 
in our school is taught for personal 
use only. Students usually learn 
typing in order to make use of it in 
their school activities. Those who 
are in the same class do not work as 
a group on one assignment. Stu- 
dents are scheduled for typing when- 
ever it fits into their program. No 
attempt is made to assign the stu- 
dents of one age or grade to typing 
at the same period. In this way 
more students may take typing than 
would be able to, if the classes were 
arranged according to ability. 

“Since typewriting is for personal 
use it is valuable for the student to 
acquire skill as early as possible in 
the school program. If a student 
feels that in his work a speed of 
twenty words per minute is enough, 
there is no reason why he should re- 
main in class until he can do forty. 
Many children begin to take typing 
in the seventh grade. There is no 
requirement in speed development in 
order to consider this course com- 
pleted.” * 


Typewriting in the College High 
School 


The College High School of Colo- 
rado State College of Education has 


® Class of 1938, Ohio University High School. 
Were We Guinea Pigs? pp. 190-2. 
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three periods during the school day 
in which students may take typewrit- 
ing. The first afternoon period is 
called Personal Use Typewriting. 
The next two periods are called 
Typewriting. Actually there is no 
appreciable difference, either in the 
type of student, rated by experience, 
or in the course content. The first 
class has a varying ratio of from 
eighteen to thirty-five per cent of 
Junior High School students. The 
other two periods have Senior High 
students only. 

Each class has a maximum of 
twenty-four students. There are 
other students who can not enter be- 
cause of the lack of machines. Class 
time for each student varies greatly. 
Several of the beginning students 
take typewriting for two and three 
days a week. Others attend class 
five days a week, and two students 
attend only one day each week. Be- 
cause of band practices and other 
school activities, many students vary 
their attendance time during the 
year, 

No student is required to remain 
in a typewriting class for any defi- 
nite period of time. He is encour- 
aged to reach a minimum speed of 
from 20 to 30 words a minute. 

He should acquire by this time 
fundamental skills in addressing en- 
velopes, tabulating, and the use of 
carbons. 

When he is satisfied with his prog- 
ress, he leaves the class and another 
takes his place. 

Each class has both beginning and 
advanced students in many stages of 
progress. Each class is taught by 
either one or two student teachers 
under supervision. 

The only attempt made to satisfy 
the needs of those students who are 
working to attain speeds of twenty 
to thirty words per minute is to elim- 
inate those parts of the text which 
obviously do not fit a non-vocational 
need. This method is successful 
only if the eliminations are carefully 
made and proper substitutions used. 
The writing of school assignments 
and the transcription of class notes 
is also made a part of the personal 
typing program. Advanced students 
assist instructors in preparing typed 
forms and notes. 

The adjustment of student teach- 
ers to this theory was a minor prob- 
lem. It was originally felt that these 
college students should learn the type 
of teaching that experience has 
shown would be required of them in 
public schools. This thesis was dis- 
proved, since the teaching of basic 
skills does not vary between the two 
types of instruction, and student 


teachers became even more familiar 
with the problems of students. This 
course has an added asset in that it 
gives prospective teachers progres. 
sive ideas which, it is hoped, wi!! aid 
them in vitalizing public school | ype- 
writing courses. 


Conclusions 


Typewriting for personal or cial 
use has a definite place in the cur- 
riculum of the public high s: \ool, 
The needs of all students shoul be 
considered rather than the com ara- 
tive few who wish to learn to type 
for vocational purposes. 

There is little agreement as 1 the 
course content or method of in: ruc- 
tion in personal typewriting sses. 
Texts which emphasize — pet onal 
skills are few and many of the: are 
inferior. There is a definite d  iger 
in the over-emphasis of per onal 
typewriting values. 
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Noting the increasing popularity of 
“‘quiz’’ contests and programs, THE JO UR- 
NAL here presents a quiz for typist. on 
correct stenographic practices. Questions 
and answers are based on a booklet en- 
titled Debatable Transcription Points re- 
cently compiled by the secretarial depart- 
ment of the Metropolitan School of Busi- 
ness in Los Angeles. A number of out- 
standing authorities in the secretarial field 
were consulted to determine correct usage 
on questionable points. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Which is correct: $7 or $7.00? 20, 
2 cents, or two cents? 


2. How should a woman indicate her 
single or married state in the signature of 
a letter? 


3. What is the minimum number of 
lines of the body of the letter which must 
be carried over to the second page? 


4. May the block style be used for 
double-spaced letters? 


5. Which is preferred: ten day’s notice 
or ten days notice? 


Now turn to page 42 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of 
authorities. More questions wall appear 
in the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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Business Education in Pennsylvania 


High Schools 


EVENTY-FIVE per cent of the 

commercial teachers reporting 
have bachelor’s degrees, 8.8 per cent 
master’s degrees, and 16 per cent no 
dezrees. The median semester hours 
of graduate work taken is 12.06. 
Majors reported by cooperating com- 
mercial teachers follow certification 
rejuirements and minors most fre- 
quently reported are in social studies 
and English. The five subjects in 
which teachers are most frequently 
certified are bookkeeping and ac- 
ccunting, typewriting, shorthand, 
commercial law, and business mathe- 
matics. The majority of teachers 
hold the college permanent certificate, 
the highest form issued. 


Teacher Personnel 


3usiness teachers report median 
teaching experience of 9.93 years 
and business experience of about 10 
months in managerial, bookkeeping, 
stenographic, clerical, and selling 
positions. 

Data indicate that teachers do not 
generally read journals devoted to 
broad problems in business nor gen- 
eral problems in economics but in- 
stead confine themselves to maga- 
zines or house organs devoted to 
bookkeeping, shorthand, ete. 

About one out of 52 cooperating 
teachers is an author or co-author of 
a book; one out of every 12 has 
written a published magazine article. 


Principals’ Attitudes toward 
Student Personnel 


substantial majority of the 
principals who cooperated are of the 
epinion that pupils majoring in busi- 
ness education take their places as 
leaders in extra-curricular activities 
and that the business education en- 
rollment is representative of the 
learning abilities and achievements 
found in the high school. Principals 
also believe that business education 
pupils are average in both intelli- 
gence and achievement; only about 
two to seven per cent, however, think 
that pupils are above average in in- 
telligence and achievement. About 
half do not think that pupils entering 
business courses are well prepared 
in basic tool subjects: English, read- 
ing, arithmetic fundamentals and 
penmanship. Findings reveal a situa- 
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tion which should be remedied be- 
cause too much valuable time must 
now be devoted to remedial work in 
these subjects. 

Principals report that only about 
11 per cent of business education 
pupils drop out of school. This prob- 
lem has now largely been solved by 
raising the compulsory school age to 
18, but course offerings must be pro- 
vided for these youth. Increases in 
commércial subjects are reported 
more frequently than decreases, with 
bookkeeping and shorthand leading 


Editorial Note: The general con- 
clusions and recommendations of 
this study of the status of business 
education in the public secondary 
schools of Pennsylvania are a par- 
tial summary of an Ed. D, docu- 
ment submitted at New York Uni- 
versity in 1940. 


the list in decreased enrollments. 
Pennsylvania follows the trend in 
the United States, i.e., registrations 
in business are increasing more 
rapidly than secondary school en- 
rollment. 


Placement and Follow-Up 


A substantial majority of the co- 
operating principals believe that im- 
maturity is a handicap in the place- 
ment of business graduates. They 
say that they follow up business edu- 
cation graduates in college and are 
of the opinion that commercial grad- 
uates follow advanced business edu- 
cation subjects when they attend col- 


lege. Colleges, however, penalize 
students who present commercial 


subjects for credit, they believe. 
About half of the principals say 
that business education graduates are 
unsuccessful in finding employment 
in their major school interest. It was 
found that on the average about 
seven persons of the graduating class 
find jobs in general work; six in re- 
tailing; four in stenography ; and two 
in bookkeeping. Of the graduating 
class, 2.34 per cent attend commer- 
cial schools and 8.36 per cent obtain 


store and office work, The average 
beginning monthly salary is $53.03 
for bookkeeping positions ; $46.32 for 
retailing; $49.44 for stenographic 
positions and $46.32 for general office 
work. About three out of four high 
schools do not have a cooperative 
plan between school and business. 

There is apparent lack of coordina- 
tion and cooperation between employ- 
ment offices and business educators 
as well as others responsible for the 
placement of business graduates. 

The placement situation in the 
secondary schools of Pennsylvania 
may be summarized as follows: 

a. In the main, placement is obvi- 
ously not considered an obligation of 
the school or it is done on an infor- 
mal basis. 

b. Less than 30 per cent of the 
commercial graduates were employed 
in jobs involving the skills in which 
they were trained, with about 80 per 
cent placed locally at relatively low 
wages. The result is that large num- 
bers of graduates are forced out into 
the economic world without adequate 
help in finding employment. 

c. Employment data show that 
jobs involving skills for which com- 
mercial students are most frequently 
trained are being filled by employees 
beyond the age at which young men 
and women ordinarily are graduated 
from high school. 


Teachers’ Daily Programs 


The typical Pennsylvania commer- 
cial teacher reporting teaches six 
classes per day with a median enroll- 
ment of 37 students. In extra-cur- 
ricular activities, club sponsorship 


ranks first with extra-curricular 
finances fourth. 
The subjects most frequently 


taught are typewriting, shorthand, 
and bookkeeping. Furthermore, these 
three subjects predominate in 76 dif- 
ferent combinations reported. Only 
21 out of 100 commercial teachers 
teach one subject ; 34 out of 100, two 
different subjects; 25 out of 100, 
three subjects; and 13 out of 100, 
four subjects. Women teachers spe- 
cialize in secretarial subject combina- 
tions, and men in bookkeeping com- 
binations, This means that both men 
and women teachers should become 
certified in several subjects to en- 
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hance their initial employment op, 
portunities. In-service training can 
be more specialized. 


Subject Organization and Methods 


Commercial subject enrollment for 
all subjects reaches its highest per- 


‘centage in the eleventh year with 34 


per cent, followed by the tenth and 
twelfth with about 28 per cent for 
each. Typewriting shorthand 
have their maximum enrollment in 
the eleventh year and bookkeeping in 
the tenth year. 

Confusion between basic and vo- 
cational business education has _re- 
sulted in maladjustment of business 
subjects. There was no evidence of 
having admission requirements in 
vocational courses. Very few post- 
graduate courses are offered and 
there is no evidence of short unit 
courses for in-service training. 

A large variety of methods of 
teaching are used, the five most popu- 
lar being drill procedure, problem- 
project, lecture, general class discus- 
sion and laboratory. Exercises are 
the most popular type of assignments 
and the oral method of making them 
is used most frequently. 

The median number of tests given 
per semester for all commercial sub- 
jects is six, Unit objective tests con- 
structed by the teacher to measure 
the student’s status during the course 
are the most popular type used. 

Grades are most frequently given 
as a result of a series of examina- 
tions throughout the course. Per- 
formance standards are used rather 
infrequently. As to method used, drill 
procedure is most popular for all 
subjects combined. There is little 
evidence that employment standards 
are used to develop good office work- 
ers. 


Administration and Supervision 


A substantial majority of the co- 
operating principals favor an admin- 
istrative plan requiring business edu- 
cation teachers to spend a period of 
time in actual business at certain in- 
tervals throughout their teaching 
careers but there is no evidence that 
this is practiced. Business education 
faculty members maintain as high a 
professional attitude as teachers in 
other departments and do not have a 
heavier teaching load, principals say. 

All high schools reporting now re- 
quire candidates to possess the bache- 
lor’s degree and about half of the 
schools having supervisors require 
them to have a master’s degree. 

In 42 per cent of the high schools 
having a department head, supervis- 
ory and routine duties are delegated 
to him more frequently than strictly 
administrative duties. Department 
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heads spend 81 median per cent of 
their time teaching, 12 per cent in 
supervision, and 7 per cent in ad- 
ministration, There is strong indica- 
tion of lack of adequate supervision 
and administration of business educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania secondary 
schools. 

Administrators and teachers agree 
that the five outstanding types of 
business education in communities 
are: 1. Clerical — “general office 
work”; 2. Retail selling ; 3. Personal 
use business education, including 
budgeting, investment, insurance, 
understanding of money, taxation, 
personal financing, et cetera ; 4. Sten- 
ographic; and 5. Operation of small 
shops, filling stations, et cetera. 

According to administrators, the 
five outstanding business education 
problems are: 

1. How to select teachers. 

2. How may courses of study be 
adapted best to local conditions and 
needs? 

3. What is the responsibility of the 
school for giving pupils vocational 
guidance? 

4. How may instruction be adapted 
best to ability differences among 
pupils ? 

5. What is the best basis for guid- 
ing pupils into business education ? 

In view of the raising of certifica- 
tion standards and an over-supply of 
business teachers, it seems significant 
that teacher selection is listed first 
among the outstanding business edu- 
cation problems. The recent Penn- 
sylvania tenure law has_ probably 
made administrators more conscious 
of the problem. Other problems 
listed indicate that administrators are 
strongly conscious of existing needs 
even though there is evident inertia 
in doing something to remedy the 
situation. 


Purposes and Objectives 

Administrators and commercial 
teachers were found to be in agrce- 
ment on the philosophy of business 
education of Lomax, Nichols, and 
Lyon, except for recognizing ‘he 
need for short unit courses. Nee ‘ed 
reforms in commercial education — re 
fully recognized, but little has |) oy 
accomplished to meet the situatio: 


Teacher Training Problems 
Commercial subjects appearin: 
college certificates follow the paticrn 
of subjects most frequently tau ht 
and enrollment in the high sc! vol 
business education curriculum. 
sured in percentage of increase in 
subject certification, retail selling as 
increased most rapidly, but this - }- 
ject appeared on only 61 > busi: ss 
teachers’ certificates (1939), 
Regulations with rising stand: «ls 
for certification in business subj ‘ts 
are enforced by the Departmen: >f 
Public Instruction and the 
Council of Education. Commer al 
subjects on college certificates h 
increased 56.5 per cent from 193. \o 
1938, and approximately 70 per «at 
of the cooperating teachers hold 
lege permanent certificates. 
Enrollment in teachers college 
ricula for business subjects has 
creased 163 per cent from 1931-1 32 
to 1938-1939. Although liberal a ‘s 
colleges have placed about th 
times as many graduates as hi ¢ 
teachers colleges, the increase in ‘ie 
period 1932-38 is 122.5 per cent ‘or 
the latter and 96.02 for the form r. 
The supply of commercial teaches 
in secondary schools is forging ahe. (| 
of demand as indicated by 460 a- 
plicants for provisional certificatvs 
with only 200 positions available for 
them in 1938-1939, due primarily ‘o 
expanded programs in teachers col- 
leges. Of course graduates obtain 


business positions. | 


1941 International Typewriting Marathon 


The Canadian National Exhibition has 
announced that it will conduct the Third 
International Typewriting Marathon in 
Toronto from August 22nd to September 
6th. Teams representing the United 
States and Canada will compete. 

Typists in both countries are requested 
by the Exhibition to enter the twenty- 
four elimination contests by which the 12- 
member United States and Canadian Na- 
tional Typing Teams are to be chosen. 
With the Marathon score a tie, the United 
States having won in 1939 and the Ca- 
nadians in 1940, it is expected that thou- 
sands will compete for places on the 
teams. 

So that neither squad may have the 
least advantage, the Exhibition has modi- 
fied the rules so that previous Marathon 
winners are no longer ineligible to try 
for the 1941 teams. 


The two teams are to start typing as 
the Exhibition begins August 22nd and 
are to continue day-and-night until the 
Exhibition’s close September 6th. Each 
team uses a single machine, relieving one 
another at the keyboard in hourly relays, 
each typist doing a total of two hours 
every day. 

There is no individual competition, the 
winner being the team which types the 
more words with the fewer errors. Team 
prizes are the Canadian National Exhi- 
bition’s International Typewriting Mara- 
thon Trophy and The Cromwell Cup for 
Supremacy in International Typewriting, 
donated for the event by James H. k. 
Cromwell when he was U. S. Minister to 
Ottawa. 

As heretofore, the Exhibition is not to 
announce this vear’s copy until the 1941 
elimination contests are completed, 
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Planning for Equipment 


In Office Practice 


HE question of equipment varies 

as much as plans and objectives. 
The first important step in selecting 
equipment for office practice 
course is the study of the commun- 
ity. A survey should be conducted 
of the business establishments in the 
community to determine the types of 
machines most in use as well as to 
determine what should be taught and 
‘o what extent. The next important 
step is to follow up the graduates 
and determine where they go for em- 
ployment. If they feed into larger 
communities and are successful then 
it might be well to take larger com- 
munities into consideration when 
machines are being selected. The 
ultimate aim is to prepare the stu- 
dent for employment. 

Machines are generally placed into 
about eight different classes with 
several makes or popular trade 
names in each class. The classes are: 

Adding and Listing Machines 

Calculating Machines 

Stencil Duplicators 

Gelatin Duplicators 

Voice Writing Machines 

Addressing Machines 

sookkeeping and Posting Ma- 

chines 

Type Duplicators 

Let us try to determine how much 
equipment and what type of equip- 
ment is placed in the various schools 
throughout the country. 

Albert Stern uses a_ particular 
problem given by a real teacher. In 
his opinion, the problem represented 
a fairly well-equipped business ma- 


“The ultimate goal 


by Frankie V. Houchins 


Cardozo High School 
Washington, D. C. 


chine room and it was as follows :! 

Class of thirty-two students, the 
first semester of the tenth year, 45 
minutes a day, five days a week, a 
term of approximately seventy-five 
lessons. Standard classroom, with 
thirty fixed desks and seats and a 
table, in addition to the teacher's 
desk. 

The equipment in the room con- 
sisted of the following items: 6 add- 
ing machines of various makes, 6 
calculators of various makes, 1 sten- 
cil duplicator, 4 typewriters, and a 
filing cabinet for storing materials. 

Elizabeth A. Nash of Roxbury 
Memorial High School for girls, 
Boston, Massachusetts, reports the 
following equipment for the school :* 
4 filing cabinets, 3 storage cabinets, 
1 Kardex, 2 typewriters, 1 ledger 
posting machine, 5 bookkeeping ma- 
chines of various makes, 3. billing 
machines of various makes, 4 listing 
machines of various makes, and 9 
calculators of various makes. 

Evelyn Hillier of Central High 
School, Menominie, Wisconsin re- 
ports the following equipment for 
her class:* 1 caleulator, 2 adding 
machines, 1 check writer, 1 gelatin 

‘Albert Stern “Organizing the Equipment and 
Teaching Material,” Business Education World, 
Sept. 1939, pp. 59-60. 

* Elizabeth A. Nash, ‘Office Practice at Rox- 
bury,’ Business Education World, December, 
1935, pp. 309-310. 

Evelyn Hillier ‘Making the Office Practice 


Class Practical,” The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, February 1940, p. 23-24. 


is to prepare 
for employment.”’ 


the student 


duplicator, 2 stencil duplicators, 1 
illuminated drawing board, 33. type- 
writers of various makes. 

The above-mentioned are just a 
few schools which use the rotation 
plan. 

Dr. Agnew “Generally 
speaking, office practice equipmen: 
must be new. For all practical pur- 
poses, it is almost always cheaper in 
the long run to buy new equipinent 
than it is to buy secondhand equip- 
ment. 

“Ordinarily, secondhand — equip- 
ment that has not been factory re- 
built should not be purchased for 
school use. The average teacher or 
purchasing agent in a school is not 
likely to sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with the mechanical opera- 
tion of the machine to know whether 
it is worth the price he is paying. 
Ordinarily, secondhand equipment 
has been turned in because it has lost 
its essential usefulness to somebody 
else, and generally, there is no rea- 
son to assume that this usefulness 
will reappear.”” There is still the 
danger of buying the out-of-date ma- 
chinery. 

All of the foregoing information 
is given to set up a background with 
which to compare the office practice 
department of Cardozo High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Community 
Cardozo High School is located 


in an ideal place for business train- 


‘Peter L. Agnew “Office Practice.” The Bal 


ance Sheet, April, 1940. p. 376. 
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ing because in that city all types of , 


office equipment are put into use and 
all types of office work are done. A 
great number of secretaries and other 
office employees are engaged in the 
national capital. We must not over- 
look the fact, however, that every 
state in the Union has the right to 
send these workers to Washington 
and that the quota for the District 
has been filled for many years. 
Whereas there is room for some em- 
ployment, the jobs are usually the 
low paying jobs and the temporary 
jobs because the states whose quotas 
are not filled usually are located at 
some distance and the employees or 
prospective employees do not care to 
come so far for so little. 


The School 


Cardozo High School has an en- 
rollment of over 1400 students in the 
day school and over 1700 students in 
the night school. It offers three 
types of courses, business, college 
preparatory, and social business. All 
students who come to Cardoza High 
School must take typewriting and 
shorthand for one year. As_ the 
school is fundamentally a_ business 
high school to require shorthand and 
typewriting of all students enables 
the administration to sort out those 
who are capable and interested. 


The Office Practice Department 


Office practice (clerical) is elec- 
tive; however, it may not be elected 
until the last semester of the third 
year (11th grade) and students are 
not encouraged to elect it until the 
12th year. Besides being elective it 
is also selective, that is, the in- 
structor has the right to drop those 
students from the class who show a 
lack of interest, the lack of desire to 
work and to be careful with the ma- 
chines, and those who show a lack of 
personality and ability to fit into an 
office situation. 

It is the general aim of the course 
to enable the student to acquire 
marketable skills on the most widely 
used office machines and to develop 
such characteristics and personality 
traits as will make him desirable both 
in the office and out of it. The course 
is offered in four parts, Office Prac- 
tice I, an acquaintance course; Office 
Practice II, for skill building; Office 
Practice III, for further skill build- 
ing; Office Practice IV, to enable 
the students to major in one group 
of machines and to develop into ex- 
pert operators. 


Equipment and Supplies 


The Office practice room is a 
rather large room with 14 long 
laboratory tables, seating space for 
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36 pupils, the teacher’s desk and 
chair and the following equipment 
and supplies: 7 large storage cab- 
inets, a 4-drawer vertical file cabinet, 
2 Multigraphs® and auxiliary equip- 
ment, 1 Graphotype, 1 Addresso- 
graph, 1 folding machine, 1 stencil 
duplicator and supplies, 6 illuminated 
drawing boards, 1 gelatin dupli- 
cator, complete voice writing unit 
with shaving machine and perma- 
nent practice records, 1 flat-bed 
bookkeeping machine, 1 posting ma- 
chine, 2 listing machines, 16 calcu- 
lators of various makes, 15 typewrit- 
ers of various makes, 30 complete 
sets of Remington Rand practice fil- 
ing equipment, check writer, per- 
forators, numbering machines, sta- 
pling machine, and paper cutters. 


Aims and Objectives 


The course is intended for those 
students who wish and expect to find 
employment in a business office. The 
aims of Clerical Office Practice I and 
II are: 

1. To develop a reasonable amount 
of skill in the operation of the most 
widely used office machines. 

2. To develop a thorough knowl- 
edge of filing. 

3. To develop those personality 
traits which are desirable in any 
office situation. 

4. To develop a_ knowledge of 
various business office routines, busi- 
ness forms, and reference materials. 

5. To help maintain and further 
develop the skills already possessed, 
namely, shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping. 

6. To develop an understanding 
and appreciation of the problems to 
be experienced in a business office. 

The class meets one hour each 
day, Monday through Friday. Fach 
hour is known as a laboratory period. 
In order that each student may have 
an opportunity to work on each ma- 
chine, the rotation plan is used. To 
successfully work out this rotation 
plan, the work for the course has 
been divided into assignments (ma- 
chine groups). These laboratory as- 
signments are as follows: 


1—General Clerical Work 

2—Filing 

3—Key-Driven Calculators 

4—Crank-Driven -Calculators 

5—Gelatin and Stencil Duplicat- 
ing Machines - 

6——Multigraph and Addresso- 
graph Machines 

7—Voice Writing Machines 

8—Listing and Bookkeeping 
Machines. 


5 Multigraph is the trade name of a_type- 


printing duplicating machine while Multigraph 
uplicator is the trade name of a small offset 
duplicator. 


A personality rating sheet is kept 
for each pupil and a check is made 
at each six weeks marking period. 
A definite effort is made to improve 
the personality of prospective office 
workers. 

A workbook is furnished the si:- 
dents and the workbook is designed 
to cover a full year’s work, that «, 
Office Practice I and II. Of cour. 
the workbook contains job sheets | or 
all machines, general clerical wo\k 
and filing. The workbook also c - 
tains very detailed instructions «1 
the operation of all machines in | 
room, thus leaving as much time ‘:s 
possible for the instructor to sup: °- 
vise all work. 

The general objective of Off e 
Practice III] and IV is to deve’ p 
employable skills. The students « ¢ 
allowed to select the group of n - 
chines on which they wish to maj 
For example, if they desire to | 
come stencil duplicator operato 
they are given an intensive course 
this machine which provides a gr 
variety of work on the duplicat 
and illuminated drawing boards a 
enables them to develop employai - 
skills in the operation of the m - 
chine, the preparation of stencils a: | 
the planning of jobs. This group 
held responsible for all outside wo» < 
and are allowed to demonstrate the © 
abilities. Very few suggestions a: 
given by the teacher, an attempt b - 
ing made to develop the student © 
judgment particular problem . 
Just before this course ends, tle 
class is taken to a local duplicat« + 
salesroom where a company reprc- 
sentative tests the students, show. 
them any equipment that the schov'! 
does not have, teaches them to use 
this new equipment and supplies anc. 
rakes any recommendations tha! 
may seem necessary. This salesroom: 
class lasts four hours, which is one 
full afternoon and the group is never 
allowed to be larger in number than 
a dozen. 

The plans for this course are made 
to suit the groups selected by the 
students but all groups are treated 
similar to the stencil duplicator group 
just explained. The specific object- 
ives for each group may be a little 
different but the general objective 
remains the same. 

For those students who are major- 
ing in secretarial work, the course is 
somewhat the same. This class meets 
for two consecutive hours and _ the 
first hour is spent on machines and 
the second hour on dictation and 
other closely related office knowledges 
and skills. We try doubly hard to 
develop good personalities. Each stu- 
dent is required to spend not less 
than two weeks in a real practice 
office in the community, without pay. 
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Practical Training in Bookkeeping 


ay E of the first things bookkeep- 
ing teachers should do to help 
students obtain and retain positions is 
to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the conditions under which these 
students are to work. Ordinarily this 
means the situation in the local com- 
munity. They should also become 
thoroughly familiar with job-analysis 
surveys and with some of the com- 
munity surveys that have been made. 
Some examples of job-analyses in 
bookkeeping are those done by Eys- 
ter,’ Nyquist,? Strumpf,* and Wes- 
sels. Other such studies include one 
done with graduates of the Denver, 
Colorado, city schools, and one done 
oy the Evansville, Indiana, City 
schools. A thorough familiarity with 
actual conditions under which book- 
keeping work is done should help 
them in training students to fill these 
positions. follow-up study of 
graduates will provide helpful in- 
formation that may aid in revision 
of both curriculum and_ subject 
matter. 

It is likely that any community 
survey will reveal many conditions 
quite similar to those already de- 
scribed in other studies. Even so 
such a study provides much helpful 
information and aids in establishing 
desirable contacts with local busi- 
ness men. Another step should be 
to seek the cooperation of local firms 
in making available to students the 
forms used for the records of these 
firms. Usually such forms may be 
obtained at very small cost, and will 
be found very helpful in motivating 
the course and in helping students to 
become familiar with what is to be 
expected on entering the employ of 
one of these firms. 


Visits to Local Offices 

Possibly the next step 
should be to encourage stu- 
dents to visit local offices and 
talk with members of the 
bookkeeping departments, as 
well as with the executives 
of the firm, about the work 
of the department and quali- 
fications of bookkeepers. 
This type of contact will be 


1 Eyster, Elvin S., ‘“‘An Analysis of 
Duties of Bookkeepers,’ > (unpublished 
Master’s thesis, University of lowa, 


1931). 
2 Nyquist, R. E., “Job Analysis of 
Bookkeeping,” (unpublished Master’s 


thesis, University of Iowa, 1928). 

Strumpf, “Bookkee ping and 
the High School Curriculum,’ (thesis, 
New York University, 1925). 

4 Wessels, O. R., “A Job Analysis 
of Bookkeeping Duties for Executives,” 
(unpublished Master’s thesis, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 1932). 
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particularly valuable to the students 
in several ways. It helps to break 
down the “gap” between school and 
business office. Such experience 
usually results in more interest in 
their work on the part of students 
and helps them to understand the 
need for a thorough mastery of 
subject matter which, however, is but 
one of the qualifications of a suc- 
cessful bookkeeper. Any legitimate 
practice which encourages closer re- 
lations between school and business 
is to be encouraged. The more we 
know about a thing the more likely 
we are to become interested in its 
success. This applies to the student’s 
interest in learning bookkeeping as 
well as the employer’s interest in the 
work of the classroom. Each added 
contact which the student makes re- 
sults in improving his opportunities 
for successful work after he leaves 
the school room. 

Out of these experiences should 
come a better understanding of the 
needs of the community with regard 
to the demand for bookkeepers. Of 
course, it is likely that some students 
trained in the community will not 
remain to find employment there; 
however, they will probably find 
similar conditions in the community 
to which they go. It is our duty to 
determine the type of training needed 
by our students and to do our best to 
see that this training is available for 
them. For example, many of the 


firms in the area in which | live 
employ only one person in the office, 
and many 


of these firms are not 


“Many tax payments are governed by incomes and ex- 
penses, thus placing greater importance on bookkeeping 


records,”’ 


merchandising establishments. This 
means that such an office employee 
must be trained not only in book- 
keeping activities, but also in sten- 
ography, filing, telephoning, and 
other similar activities. The training 
of office employees in such com- 
munities must be rather broad in its 
nature. 


Fit Teaching to Business Needs 


Having determined the number of 
employees using bookkeeping train- 
ing and the type of training needed 
by these employees, bookkeeping de- 
partments should teach accordingly. 
Training must not be limited to 
bookkeeping (recording) activities 
alone but must include other activi- 
ties performed on the job. Job-analy- 
ses of the types already suggested 
will be of help in deciding the type 
of training to be included. The argu- 
ment in favor of a liberal arts cur- 
riculum that there are certain types 
of training needed by everyone re- 
gardless of life occupations may be 
applied to bookkeeping because there 
are certain aspects of bookkeeping, 
such as personal and family records, 
that should be understood by all. 

Several writers insist that book- 
keeping is and should continue to be 
vocational. Is it wise to limit in- 
struction in bookkeeping to a type 
of training that is supposed to be 
vocational work > Many of our book- 
keeping students accept positions 
which are not primarily of a voca- 
tional bookkeeping type but in which 
they are able to make use of a knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping. This type is by 
far the more numerous. 


Varied Use of Bookkeeping 
Learnings 

In making the bookkeeping course 
more effective it must be re- 
membered that the majority 
of students, particularly 
those who take only one year 
of bookkeeping, do not be- 
come professional bookkeep- 
ers, but make other uses of 
their training. In question- 
naires sent out in the Ral- 
ance Sheet both in 1932 and 
in 1936, less than 20 per 
cent of the teachers placed 
the vocational objective first. 
This would indicate, as is 
pointed out by the editor, 
that teachers are aware that 
the majority of the first- 
year students do not take the 
course with the expectation 
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of becoming vocational bookkeepers. ¢ other than merchandising and manu- 


Nichols*® has shown that only about 
two per cent of them become book- 
keepers. A few writers have placed 
the percentage as high as ten per 
cent. Rowlands® found that only two 
per cent of the office workers used 
bookkeeping as learned in_ high 
school. If this be true the high 
school course certainly needs re- 
vising. 

Because of the varied use of the 
word vocational it may be well to 
give a meaning of the term. Webster 
defines vocation as “one’s regular 
calling or profession.” Snedden’ de- 
fines vocation as service steadily ren- 
dered for which payment is made; 
one’s “chief occupation” or “primary 
‘gainful pursuit’.” In accordance 
with these definitions if one uses 
bookkeeping only indirectly, it cer- 
tainly is not vocational for him. But 
if he is engaged in keeping books, 
or in the preparation of financial 
statements from bookkeeping records, 
then he is making vocational use of 
bookkeeping. The bookkeeping that 
is now done in most of the larger 
offices is so technical that the amount 
offered in a first year high school 
course is not sufiicient to prepare 
students as workers in offices of this 
type, unless they assume positions 
such as mere ledger posting clerks or 
machine operators. If such positions 
are accepted their bookkeeping has 
little vocational value, because the 
work is primarily one of operating 
a machine according to instructions. 
_ Studies by the Office of Education 
in Washington, D. C., show that 
there has been a relative decline in 
enrollments in bookkeeping in recent 
years. This is strong indication of 
the failure of the contents of the 
bookkeeping course to keep pace with 
the changing conditions in business 
and in education. It is high time that 
teachers of bookkeeping do some- 
thing about this situation. It has been 
said that one failure leads to another, 
if the subject is losing ground (in 
terms of enrollments), and the fig- 
ures indicate that it is, there must be 
some reason—and this reason should 
be discovered and necessary steps 
taken to remedy the situation before 
administrators start reducing the 
ranks of bookkeeping teachers. 


Recent Use of Bookkeeping 
Records 


Not many years ago few, if any, 

* Nichols, Frederick G., “A New Concepti 
of Office Practice, “Harvard Bulletin 
cation, No. 12, (1927), p. 42. 
_ * Rowland, Dewey C., “Bookkeeping Practice 
in Relation to the Commercial Course in Book- 
keeping, (unpublished Master’s thesis, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1928). 

Snedden. David F., Vocational Education, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, (1920) p. 1, 
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facturing establishments kept books 
in the sense that the term is used 
here. So completely was bookkeeping 
the keeping of merchandising records 
that vocational bookkeeping came to 
be (at least in the minds of many) 
synonymous with merchandising fi- 
nancial records. Even today when 
many use the term vocational book- 
keeping they think of merchandising 
records, forgetting that there are 
more non-merchandising firms that 
keep books than merchandising firms 
that keep such records. It is import- 
ant that a distinction be made be- 
tween merchandising bookkeeping 
and vocational bookkeeping, bearing 
in mind that there are several types 
of vocational bookkeeping but one 
of which deals with the keeping of 
merchandising records. Students 
should became familiar with non- 
merchandising records of a_ voca- 
tional type, so that they will not go 
out to work under false assumptions. 

It has been said that the student 
who understands the keeping of mer- 
chandising records will be able to 
make an adaptation of the training 
to the keeping of other types of rec- 
ords. This recalls the argument ad- 
vanced by Greek and other language 
teachers that students should study 
the language—because they will be 
able to transfer the training to the 
type of training needed. Thorndike 
and others have long since demon- 
strated the fallacy of such argument. 
Why should certain bookkeeping 
teachers attempt to revive and use the 
argument which certain liberal arts 
people-—especially certain language 
groups—have long used against all 
types of vocational training? While 
| am not willing to grant the validity 
of this “transfer of knowledge” rea- 
soning, I do wish to suggest that, if 
it be true, why not give training in 
non-merchandising aspects of book- 
keeping—because there are more 
such firms that keep records than 
there are merchandising firms keep- 
ing bookkeeping records—why not 
give the training in non-merchandis- 
ing records and permit the carryover 
to be into the keeping of merchan- 
dising records? 

Special Training for Prospective 

Bookkeepers 


The engineer (who makes voca- 
tional use of mathematics) needs 
more advanced mathematics than 
does the ordinary individual; like- 
wise the bookkeeper who does voca- 
tional bookkeeping needs more ad- 
vanced bookkeeping than does the 
ordinary individual. There are, how- 
ever, certain bookkeeping principles 


and activities that are useful to all 
regardless of their vocations. This 
is a type of bookkeeping that has 
been neglected. There was a tine 
when schools were able to place all 
the bookkeepers they could train, | it 
that time is past. Today, there is on 
increasing demand for bookkeep: » 
records in all types of business. |: 
teacher can, if he will, offer bo: 
keeping”“in such a manner as bet’ 
to prepare pupils for business px 
tions of_all types. Every individ 
needs certain bookkeeping princip! 
For example there is an increasi 2 
tendency to lower tax exemptic s 
and to increase the type of tax s, 
thus making more and more peo; ¢ 
subject to tax payments. Many { 
these payments are governed by © - 
comes and expenses, thus placi 
greater importance on bookkeepi 
records. 

Some have suggested that there 
no particular value in including n- - 
terials about family budgets and pu 
fessional accounts in the bookkec 
ing course because these topics « 
already covered in the junior bu 
ness training course. This will be : 
valid (though not a conclusive) « - 
gument if, and when, all bookkeepi 
students also study these topics |) 
junior business training—but w! 
should junior business training 1 
clude recording aspects of bookkee; 
ing? Is it because bookkeeping teac! 
ers have failed to utilize the oppo: 
tunity to provide needed instruction 
It is important that such topics |» 
taught as everyone can utilize suc) 
information, But what, one may ash. 
has personal record keeping to do 
with success in one’s vocation? 
person who is efficient in the keep 
ing of his personal records is mor 
likely to be efficient in keeping rec 
ords for others. A person whos: 
family records are kept in an orderl) 
manner is more likely to be an eth 
cient worker because his home life 
materially conditions his attitude 
during his working hours. 


Training in Non-Merchandising 
Bookkeeping 


Non-merchandising records may 
be simpler than merchandising rec- 
ords and thus afford a convenient 
means of simplifying the first weeks 
in the bookkeeping class. In What 
They Say About Bookkeeping, a 
summary of research is included in 
which it is stated that the most diffi- 
cult part of first-year bookkeeping is 
the handling of adjustments in con- 
nection with the calculation of the 
cost of goods sold. Why not defer 
this step until the student has master- 
ed certain other more usable con- 
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cepts? Lenert* says in the same publi- 
cation that “Only relatively few are 
called upon to make . . . adjustment 
entries, closing entries . . .” There 
then are two good reasons for de- 
ferring the teaching of merchandis- 
ing adjustments. 

I am in full agreement with Dr. 
Kibby* that “Beginning bookkeeping 
should first train the students to keep 
their own personal accounts .. . The 
complete bookkeeping cycle can be 
taught just as easily through personal 
record keeping as through trans- 
actions of an unknown business.” 
Personal record keeping be 
‘aught from the first in much the 
same manner as such records are 
xept. This is true because ordinarily 
no complicated records are used. Re- 
cently | asked for the privilege of 
examining the forms used in an or- 
dinary firm. I was shown a 20- 
column journal, and ledgers kept on 
machines. Would you advocate teach- 
ing bookkeeping from the first in 
that manner? Yet it is an accepted 
principle of teaching that in so far 
as possible a new principle should be 
taught from the first in the form in 
which it is finally to be used. Why 
not defer vocational bookkeeping un- 
til the student is prepared to study 
it in the form in which it is prac- 
ticed 


Teach Correct Procedure at Once 


Many texts introduce the general 
journal as a means of recording all 
transactions. Later these texts teach 
the correct use of special journals. 
This is an entirely artificial situation, 
and should be avoided. Would it not 
be better to select some simple type 
of business, such as personal ac- 
counts, and introduce special journals 
from the first? 

Much has been written about the 
desirability of retaining vocational 
aspects of bookkeeping. In the ques- 
tionnaire studies in 1932 and in 1938 
by the Balance Sheet about seventy 
per cent of the teachers replying to 
the particular question placed gen- 
eral business information as more 
important than vocational informa- 
tion as the major objective of the 
bookkeeping course. 

There is a place both for voca- 
tional and for non-vocational book- 
keeping in the curriculum provided 
they are offered in the proper se- 
quence. Not only persons who are 
not engaged in vocational bookkeep- 
ing but also vocational bookkeepers 
need non-vocational bookkeeping. 


_ SLenert, “Teach Bookkeeping before Account- 
ing’? What They Say About Bookkeeping, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, (1939) 
p. 25. 

Kibby, Ire W., “Should Bookkeeping Out- 
comes Be Broadened?” Jbid., p. 11. 
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Thus, it follows that non-vocational 
bookkeeping should precede voca- 
tional bookkeeping. Writers who 
hold that bookkeeping should be vo- 
cational do not usually state what is 
contained in the term vocational. One 
writer speaks of vocational book- 
keeping as being that bookkeeping 
which a bond salesman might use in 
connection with the selling of a bond 
to a client of his. If this be true, 
there is no such thing as non-voca- 
tional bookkeeping and the word vo- 
cational becomes superfluous as part 
of the expression describing a course. 
This is not to be interpreted that I 
am opposed to the use of the term 
vocational. Rather I believe that we 
shall continue to stress vocational 
aspects of bookkeeping, because there 
will continue to be a demand for 
bookkeepers. Most bookkeepers, how- 
ever, particularly in small establish- 
ments, are called upon to do many 
non-bookkeeping activities. For that 
reason students should be taught 
many non-bookkeeping activities in 
connection with their training in 
bookkeeping. When an executive is 
selecting a bookkeeper he will be just 
as interested in the ability of the 
prospective employee to do other 
activities as he will be in his. skill 
on the books, 


Few bookkeepers devote their en- 
tire time to recording transactions. It 
has been suggested that the book- 
keeper whose personal records are in 
good shape is more likely to keep the 
records of his employer in good 
shape. If he has learned how to rec- 
oncile his own cash account with his 
checking account—and does it—he is 
more likely to be conscious of the im- 
portance of periodic reconciliation of 
the cash records of the business in 
which he is employed. Yet many 
first-year bookkeeping texts make no 
reference to the preparation of such 
a reconciliation. 

In conclusion, it is the task of the 
bookkeeping teacher to offer the 
training that will help students ob- 
tain and retain positions, This can 
best be done by studies that show 
what bookkeeping information is 
used by students after they leave the 
classroom. A small percentage of 
those studying bookkeeping will use 
the training vocationally, so voca- 
tional bookkeeping training must be 
continued. A much larger percentage 
of them—in fact all of them, will 
have non-vocational uses for training 
which will improve their efficiency 
in their work. Neither aspect of the 
course should be neglected. 


TYPEWRITER BUREAU MONTHLY TESTS 


The Typewriter Educational Research Bureau provides to schools a free student 


typewriting test service. 


For the school year 1940-41 eight tests have been published, 


together with a Manual of Directions containing instructions for administering and 


scoring each test. 


To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, tables of results obtained 


by a group of co6perating teachers are being published in this JoURNAL. 


The following 


table indicates the results on the April Typewriter Educational Research Bureau 
Manuscript Test as reported by the codperating group of schools. 


RESULTS FOR MANUSCRIPT TEST - VOLUME VII - APRIL, 1941 - NUMBER 7 


Year 2 2 2 2 2 3 
Req. Req. Req. Req. Rea. 
Periods a week 
5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Length of period ** ...... 60 40-45 0-55 6040-45 
Number of testees ........... 472 302, 303571 
0-98 0-90 0-149 3-133 
Percentiles 
99 90 104 105 109 110 128 120 
85 76 90 89 93 94 110 105 
77 69 8&3 80 86 100 97 
71 64 79 74 78 80 93 91 
67 60 45 69 74 76 8&8 87 
64 56 fe 65 70 72 &4 &3 
60 53 69 61 66 69 89 80 
57 51 67 58 63 65 76 77 
55 48 64 55 60 62 72 74 
52 45 61 51 57 5 69 71 
49 43 59 48 54 57 65 69 
ware 46 41 57 45 51 55 61 67 
44 37 54 42 47 51 59 63 
38 32 49 36 41 45 51 57 
35 29 46 32 37 41 47 54 
31 25 43 28 33 37 43 50 
es sas 27 21 39 23 29 33 38 46 
21 16 34 17 23 27 31 40 
14 9 27 8 12 19 21 32 
0 0 14 0 0 3 17 
* Req. = Erasures Required. ** In minutes, 


Comments on any phase of the Bureau's testing program should be addressed to the 
Typewriter Educational Research Bureau, 100 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
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Salesgirls in’ the Making 


Potential salesgirls studying the tech- 
niques of salesmanship in the retailing 
classes of the Detroit Public Schools are 
improving on the slogan which was once 
considered the epitome of sales service. 
Not only are they being trained to “give 
the customer what she wants” but they 
are learning to help the customer select 
her purchases on the basis of her indi- 
vidual needs and finances as well as her 
desires, 

The retailing courses 
in fifteen of Detroit’s 
high schools are in- 
tensely practical ones 
where students learn 
basic sales techniques 
by performing demon- 
stration sales from 
the initial approach to 
making out the sales 
slip, wrapping the 
package and making 
change from an actual 
cash register. One of 
the most interesting 
as well as most useful 
courses is that in 
which they are taught 
to analyze fashion, 
figures and colors for 
thirteen types so they 
will not waste time 
trying to sell a customer uncomplimentary 
clothes with poor lines for her build or 
bad colors for her complexion and hair. 

Color and line charts for helping to 
“type” customers were originated by one 
of last year’s students and have proven 
so successful that one of the Detroit de- 
partment stores is using the idea in its 
training department and a pattern com- 
pany has photographed the charts for its 
book. The color charts are big square 
cardboards with heads boasting real hair, 


“The modern salesgirl finds success 
and profit in a counter career.” 


donated by the students, each showing 
one definite type. Underneath is a color 
analysis with an illustrated list of the 
most basic, recommended and not-recom- 
mended colors for this type. Pen and ink 
outlines of different builds are accom- 
panied by suggestions for selecting proper 
styles to minimize faults and emphasize 
good points. 

Because they must be good at snap judg- 
ments and able to 
grasp quickly the cus- 
tomer’s point of view, 
salesgirls are selected 
for intelligence and 
for attractive and 
sympathetic personali- 
ties. Personnel direc- 
tors in the downtown 
department stores of 
Detroit prefer high 
school graduates and 
give a slight edge to 
those who have 
studied courses in re- 
tailing. Of the 40,000 
high school graduates 
who have been placed 
in positions in the last 
five years, 35 per cent 
secured positions in 
the retail occupations 
and 22 per cent in 
clerical positions, according to O. R. Sie- 
laff, in charge of distributive education 
in Detroit. 

There is plenty of opportunity for the 
ambitious girl who is willing to look on 
her sales experience as an apprenticeship 
to a profitable executive position. The 
“Unfinished Story” which O. Henry once 
wrote about the underpaid and over- 
worked “poor working girl” is being sup- 
plied with a happy ending by the modern 
salesgirl who finds success and profit in 
a counter career. 


Interpreting Commercial Curricula 


The prediction of current trends in sec- 
ondary business education through a sur- 
vey of the commercial curricula in cities 
of 50,000 population was the object of a 
recent research study by Ruth J. Patter- 
son of the Detroit Fast Commerce High 
School. Information was obtained by 
questionnaires sent to fifty directors of 
business education or superintendents of 
schools having secondary business educa- 
tion curricula. 

Some of the more important trends re- 
vealed by the study include: 

1. Technical business subjects still 
predominate in the senior high school. 

2. The vocational aim is mentioned 
most frequently. 

3. Business education is concerned 
with specialization rather than gen- 
eralization. 


4. Testing programs for selection of 
commercial students used rather in- 
frequently. 

5. Lack of suitable guidance, place- 
ment, and follow up. 

6. In curriculum revision, business- 
men are consulted in 58 per cent of 
the schools; census returns are con- 
sidered in 15 per cent of the schools; 
courses are organized around labor 
legislation in 13 per cent of the 
schools; and community surveys and 
job analyses are made in 38 per cent 
of the schools. 

7. Vocation’s Day Projects are em- 
ployed in 28 per cent of the schools. 

8. Business curricula are being ex- 
panded to include the following 
courses: Pre-employment, manners, 
personal regimen, office clerical, of- 


fice machines, retailing and consumer 

education. 

9. Personality traits are considered 
more important, in getting and hold 
ing jobs, than technical information. 

10. Sixty-five per cent of the school. 
are teaching business subjects from 
the consumer angle. 

11. Thirty per cent of the admin 
istrators believe that consumer edu 
cation should be taught as a separat: 
subject. 

12. Typewriting, bookkeeping, jun 
ior business training, commercie 
arithmetic and penmanship predom 
inate in the junior high school. 

13. Twenty per cent of the schoo! 
teach vocational bookkeeping in th: 
junior high school. 

14. Eighty per cent of the schoo! 
use a combination of textbooks an 
current materials which have bee: 
gathered by students and teachers. 

15. In the core curriculum, 80 pe 
cent of the administrators believ: 
that out of all the business subject- 
social-business subjects will be draw 
from most frequently. 

16. Thirteenth and fourteent 
grades are being considered for th 
very near future—with the vocationa 
aim predominating. 

A majority of the administrators s | 
that the curriculum was either in ¢ 
process of revision, or that a revision vs 
soon to be made. In other words, © ¢ 
commercial curriculum was considered 
none as static. 

Many schools reported the introdi - 
tion of the core curriculum. One schc | 
told of a project worked out by twe! ¢ 
boys in the raising and marketing of ho 
The boys worked together in one ro 
and all ‘reference materials and textboo 
were kept in this room, easily accessil 
On the walls were charts and grap s 
which were revised each week. A stu: 
of marketing and transportation facilitic 
and a knowledge of bookkeeping we « 
all involved in this project. 

Sixty-five per cent of the schools en - 
phasized the fact that they were teac 
ing business subjects from the consum:r 
angle. Mention was made of the study «' 
such topics as local finance companies, ta « 
systems, transportation and banking 
cilities, as well as the buying and selling 
of merchandise. 

Several administrators brought out tl 
fact that commercial education was cor- 
sidered a part of general education in their 
schools. They thought that, in order to 
have a_ well-rounded education, all stu- 
dents should have a knowledge of busi- 
ness, whether they were to become law- 
yers, doctors, or farmers. In fact, some 
went so far as saying that commercial 
education was general education. 

The importance of personality and per- 
sonality training in getting and holding 
jobs and the addition of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth grades, with a vocational 
aim predominating, were mentioned by all 
administrators as important trends in 
business education today. 
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A Plan for Coordinating Associations 


There are some 130 or more commer- 
cial teachers’ organizations in the United 
States, each one purporting to represent 
the local, sectional, or national interests 
of teachers in the field of business educa- 
tion. Some of these organizations are well 
worth their small membership fee; others 
cefinitely are not. There is such a wide 
gulf between the personalities and pur- 
poses of the present supposedly “national” 
essociations that none can hope to really 
become national in the sense that one or- 
fanization May represent the majority of 
teacher opinion. The question is: “Is the 
tme ripe for us to think about the pos- 
srability of organizing one national or- 
ganization which will represent the in- 
terests of all the commercial teachers in 
cur forty-eight states?” 

Such an organization could have five 
cr six subdivisions representing the geo- 
graphical subdivisions of the country. 
Some of the existing associations might 
he drawn into this new alignment. It 
is a problem also as to the place of the 
private business school in such a picture. 
This situation could be solved by allowing 
each sectional organization to make its 
own choice. There is some opinion that 
the private school and the public school 
each have a_ philosophy of education 
which is fundamentally and irrevocably 
different. 

The new national organization could ai- 
ford to hire a paid secretary and a paid 


editor. These two officers would be re- 
sponsible for a national publication which 
would represent the finest thinking of our 
group on educational problems. At pres- 
ent, each of our small organizations is or 
is attempting to publish a yearbook, a 
quarterly publication, or a news letter. 
There is a tremendous duplication of ef- 
fort, and some of the articles which are 
published as representing the best think- 
ing in our field are rather sad commen- 
taries on the abilities of some of those 
in our group. 

Such a proposed national organization 
would in no way affect the policies, regu- 
lations, or activities of any regional or- 
ganization. The regional organizations 
could still make their own by-laws, hold 
their own meetings, and present their own 
programs, but we would have national 
strength and national solidarity. We would 
have each teacher pulling for the best in- 
terests of commercial education instead 
of having many of the groups flying off 
in all directions at the same time. Also, 
we would have no more duplication of ef- 
fort in the matter of obtaining member- 
ships, and, quoting from a leader in our 
field, “Any organization has value only 
to the extent that it gives back to each 
member practically dollar for dollar value 
for the money received.”—John N. Given, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Typewriting for All 


Typewriting is a subject that should be 
made available to all high school students. 
This problem is one that has long been 
recognized by administrators and makers 
of high-school curricula, and many of 
them feel that they have ‘solved the prob- 
lem by putting in an elective course in 
typewriting. 

It is felt, however, that in most in- 
stances the ‘problem has not been solved 
satisfactorily. The placing of an elective 
typewriting course in the curriculum does 
not necessarily mean that it is available 
to all who wish to take it; and this is 
true for a number of reasons: First, the 
elective typing course might be offered 
during a period which is not open to 
many students; second, the pupils might 
be carrying a full load of required sub- 
jects and not have an opportunity to elect 


The Textbook in 


It was not so very long ago that teach- 
ing ina public school was nothing more 
than hearing “recitations” out of a text- 
book. Anyone who could read the text 
could teach it. The pupil who could com- 
mit the text to memory and repeat it 
for the teacher was an “excellent scholar.” 
That day has not entirely disappeared in 
some backward communities, but it has 
no place in “modern” educational prac- 
tice. 

Teacher training and textbook writing 
have had to keep pace with progress in 
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typewriting; third, the group of regular 
commercial students is generally so large 
that, after provision for them has been 
made, there are no typewriters vacant for 
other students. 

Administrators and teachers should an- 
alyze their situation to see if they are ac- 
tually making it possible for all students 
to have an opportunity to take typewrit- 
ing. 

In order to overcome some of the pres- 
ent difficulties of making typewriting 
available for everyone, it might be neces- 
sary to increase the amount of equipment 
being used or it may be necessary to add 
one or two typewriting rooms; but, if 
there is a need for the course that is not 
being satisfied the additional rooms and 
equipment is surely justified—/yle O. 
Wiulhite, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 


Modern Education 


education. Teachers who are well trained 
in the psychology of learning, in the best 
methods of classroom procedures, and in 
the philosophy of education can do their 
best work when they can place in the 
hands of the pupils textbooks which are 
written in accordance with the principles 
of psychology, which are adaptable to 
the best methods of teaching, and which 
inspire the pupil to think and to search 
for information. 

Books are still the chief source of 
learning. As I visit our schools, especially 


high schools, | am shocked at the con- 
ditions which I find to prevail in alto- 
gether too many localities. There is too 
often no library at all, or, if there is a 
small collection of books called a library, 
it is not worthy of the name. Without a 
good library, greater responsibility rests 
with the type of textbooks provided. 
Alas, these, too, are old and in some 
instances out-of-date. 

A good modern textbook compared 
with one published but a few years ago 
has some of the following features: 

1. The factual matter has changed, 
Some facts are no longer of prac- 
tical value. New information is now 
essential. 

2. The outline and plan of presenta- 
tion of subject matter is in accord 
with the best procedure in teaching. 

3. It provides thought-provoking 
questions, suggestions tor pupil 
projects, and references for further 
study in the library. 

4. It is attractive in make-up, inter- 
esting in style, and is well bound. 

In many localities teachers are encour- 
aged to go to college for study while in 
service and often earn promotion credit 
in this way. Some of these communities 
force these same teachers to come back 
to their work handicapped by having no 
satisfactory textbooks and no worthy 
reference library or collection of visual 
aids to teaching. 

It is not good school administration nor 
is it fair to our youth to deny them the 
right to have the best that books can pro- 
vide both as texts for study and as essen- 
tial reading in the library.—Jesse B. Davis, 
Dean, Boston University, School of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Letter To Editor About 
Typing Championships 


The conflicting typing championship 
claims prevailing in the Typewriter indus- 
try in recent years has served only to 
create an understandable confusion in the 
minds of Commercial Educators, Secre- 
taries and Businessmen on the legitimacy 
of each so-called champion. This con- 
fusion and its attendant questioning of all 
claims has proven naturally embarrassing 
to the various legitimate title-holders and 
to the makers of the typewriters used by 
each. 

A final clarification of the situation 
would, we feel, be beneficial to typewriter 
users, championship claimants, and to the 
typewriter makers themselves. 

Fortunately, the opportunity for this 
clarification is available this year in the 
World’s Championships being held at Chi- 
cago this June, under the auspices of the 
International Commercial Schools Con- 
test Committee. All typists, on all makes 
of machines throughout the United States 
and Canada, have been invited to enter. 

We, as a_ typewriter manufacturer, 
naturally hope operators using Royals will 
participate and will win in the Champion- 
ship events. We likewise hope operators 
using other makes of machines will enter, 
so that each typist and each typewriter 
will be tested to the full limit of capacity. 
Whatever the outcome, however, we be- 
lieve it highly important in the interests 
of sportsmanship and fair play to clarify 
the present confused status, and we at 
Royal welcome the opportunity this year’s 
Championships present to do this.—. 
Miller, Vice-President, Royal Typewriter 
Company. 
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== __—*FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS == 
— 
Conducted by 
Clifford Ettinger 
William Howard Taft High School, Bronx, New York 
The Committee on Visual Aids in Business Education of Delta Pi Epsilon, national ‘ 
honorary graduate fraternity i in business education, presents a summary of all the films 
which it has evaluated in this JOURNAL for the past two years. Ten of the films 
listed have not yet been evaluated as they were discovered after the committee had y 
covered the field in which they belong. They will be evaluated later. ‘ 
Running Date of 
Title Reels Distributor Rental Cost Time Eva. - 
Minutes ati 
Typewriting 
Know Your Typewriter 3 si. Harmon Fovndation, 140 Nassau St., N. Y. C. $4.50 $75 45 Sept. | w 
Albert Tangora In Action 1 si. Royal Typewriter Co., 2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. Free $25 12 Oct. 1° 9 
Teaching Beginners How to Typewrite in. Cinelab, Inc., 33 W. 60 toes. ee, $2.50 $25 12 Oct. 1 9 
Championship Typing 1 si. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison $2.00 $30 12 Nov A 
ve., N. 
Business Machines 1 si. Same as above $2.00 $30 12 Nov , 
Tricks of the Trade for Typists im. Same as above $2.00 $30 12 
Improved Drills & Techniques in Typing 2° ai. er mete Curriculum Center, John Hay H.S. $3.50 31 
evelan 
Comparative Study of Typing Motions on Old and New 1 si. Miss Gertrude C. Ford, Grove City College, Grove Free 12 
Simplified Keyboards City, Pa. 
The Typing Battle of the Century ia. =e Elliott Fisher Co., 1 Park Ave., Free 15 
Shorthand 
Correct Shorthand Technique 1 si. Cinelab Inc. $2.50 $25 12 Dec. 1 
Can You Read Gregg? 1 si. Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau $2.00 $30 12 Dec. 19 
Mail Services 
Night Mail 3 so. Museum of Modern Art Film Library $6.00 30 Tan, 19 
The Post Office 1 si. Educational Film Service, Battle Crack, Mich. $1.25 $25 Jan. 19 
Here Comes The Mail 4° Si. Joint Council of Postal Employees, 1879 Kerwin 
; St., St. Paul, Minn. 
The Voice of the City 1 si. Local’ Bell Telephone Co. only Free 10-12 Nov. 1 
A New Voice for Mr. X. 2 si. Local Bell Telephone Co. only Free 20 Nov. 1 Onl 
Filing 
Motion Study Applied to Letter Indexing 1 si. Information Office T.V.A., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Communication 
Opaque Pictures: Ancient methods of communication, Creative Educational Society, Mankato, Minn. $7.95 for 93 pic- Feb. 19 
telephone, telegraph, mail, cable, radio television tures 8% x 11” 
with text and 
questions. 
Consumer Education 
san Lord Helps Those Who Help Each Other—Story 3 si. Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., N. Y. C. $4.50 on 40-45 Feb. 194) 
Nova Scotia Cooperatives request 
The House Without a Landlord 3 ei. ae aaah League of America, 167 W. 12th St., $3.00 $60 40 March 19:0 
Protecting the Consumer (March of Time, Vol, IV) March of Time, 369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. For sale only 5-7 April 194.) 
Traveling the Middle Way in Sweden 6 si. Harmon Foundation- ~ Black & White: $1.50 per reel $25 April 1940 
Color $2.50 per reel $50 
Getting Your Money's Worth Series Rosalind Kosoff, 357 W 65: St, April 1940 Sy 
Hidden Values 2 so. Venard Organization, Peoria, III. Free Dec. 194 Educ 
most 
_ Insurance 
Worker’s Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance federal Security Agency, Social Security Bd., Through 12 Re- Al 
Washington, D. C. gional Offices 
Yours Truly, Ed Graham 3 so. Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau Free will 
pewnet by the Institute of Life Insurance Busir 
Now for Tomorrow 3 a. Harmon Foundation $3.00 $75 40 May 1940 
Thrift and Budgets Th 
Our Children’s Money 2 si; Harmon Foundation $3.00 20 Jan. 1941 come 
Business Law Wi 
Lecture on Consideration by Williston 3 so. Garrison Films, 1600 B’way, N. Y. ¢ $25.00 $250 40 Profe 
Str 
Men and Money 3 so. Y. M. A. Free Jan. 1941 
Making Money 1 so. 0.5: on Service, Washington, D. C. 9 
Guidance 
Finding Your Life Work 2 so. Fes Oe oa $3.00 20 May 1941 
How to Hunt a Job 2 si. Univ. of California Extension Div., Dep't of $30 
7 Visual Instructions, Berkeley, Calif. 25 Sept. 1940 
What About Jobs? i 2 ot. VOL... A. $5.00 39 Sept. 1940 J 1 
Occupational Opportunities for Graduates 2 si. . LL. Cleland, Director of Guidance, Pittsburgh Free $40 Oct. 1940 uly 
Choosing Your Vocation 1 so. Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 35 Ave., Long $3.50 $45 10 June 1940 Leat 
Island City, N. Y. 
Short! 
Introduction to Business servic 
Interdependence 2 si. Harvard Film Service, The Biological Labora- $2.00 $45 30 June 1940 Write 
tories, Cambridge, Mass 
America Marching On National Industrial Council, 14 W. 49 St., N. Y.C. Free 10 so. Box J. 
20 si. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


Commercial Teachers and Accountants will be given un- 
usual advantages through the two terms of our Summer 
School, beginning June 9 and ending August 16 of this 
year. The thirty-third annual offering, and we believe the 
best of them all. 


Students may make twelve hours of college credit. 


Those who desire to review or even begin commercial 
work will find classes here to meet their needs. 


We assist those who have no positions and those who 
want better positions. 


This institution is one of the first, if not the first, in 
America to train commercial teachers. 


Write tor Summer School Bulletin. 


BOWLING GREEN 
BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
INC. 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Only Thirty-Minute Ride From Mammoth Cave National Park 


TEACHER'S INSTITUTE 


The Stenotype Company, manufacturers of the Steno- 
type, will conduct a Summer Institute for present and 
prospective teachers of Stenotypy. 

This offers to private business school, high school and 
vocational school teachers an unusual opportunity to 
become better informed and more expert in this grow- 
ing field. 

Full details—fees, enrollment qualifications, schedule 
of the Institute—will be gladly sent on request. 


The STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Columbia University also announces a Stenotype Normal Course this sum- 
mer. A note te Columbia University, New York, will bring you full details. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF 
EDUCATION 


July 7—SUMMER SESSION—August 15 


Systematic professional courses in Vocational Business 
Education, Consumer Business Education, Guidance, and 
most cther related fields of education. 


Also a Seminar in which experienced business teachers 
will make a thorough study of selected Major Issues in 
Business Education. 


The N.E.A. meets in Boston this year. A good year to 
come to Harvard. 


Write for summer school bulletin and special leaflet to 
Professor Frederick G. Nichols, 16 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland 


Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


1941 INTERSESSION AND SUMMER SESSION 


Courses offered in the six-week summer session program, July | to August 
8: Methods of Teaching Office Practice, Demonstration of Teaching Advanced 
Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, Principles and Problems of Office 
Practice, Methods of Teaching Introduction to Business, Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting, Demonstration of Teaching Elementary Typewritinj3, Demon- 
stration of Teaching Elementary Gregg Shorthand, Evaluation of Current 
Literature in Business Education, Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping 
and Related Subjects, Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects, 
Consumer — in the Schools, Foundations of Business Education, 
Curriculum Construction in Ed in Business Educa- 
ion, and Administration of Business Education. ALSO, courses available in 
he School of Retailing: How to Organize and Teach Adult Grouns in Dis- 
tributive Occupations; and Federal and State Distributive Education Program. 


Courses offered in the four-week Intersession program, June 3 to June 27: 
Foundations of Business Education, Curriculum Construction in Business 
Education, Principles and Problems of Office Practice, and Evaluation of 
Current Literature in Business Education. 


REGISTRATION DATES: 
INTERSESSION, JUNE 2—SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 30 
For Copy of Bulletin or other information, write to 


PROFESSOR PAUL S. LOMAX 
New York University, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


Script Shorthand 


teacher training course 
July 7—BOSTON UNIVERSITY—August 15 
Learn— write—teach Script Shorthand 


Shorthand teachers now in service or available for 
service may this year obtain free tuition. 

Write promptly to General Shorthand Corporation, 
Box J, Lake Placid Club, N Y 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


July 7 — SUMMER SESSION — August 15 
REGISTRATION DATES: JULY 2, 3 and 5 


Business courses for prospective and experienced teachers and for super- 
visors and administrative officers in high school, junior college and college. 


An unusual opportunity to study the latest methods in teaching shorthand 
theory, transcription, typewriting, bookkeeping, and to observe the practical 
application of these methods in high school demonstration classes. 


Additional courses in business education deal with teaching problems ot 
Fic distributive education and merchan- 
dising, supervision of business subjects, teacher training and junior college 
education, as well as basic content courses. 


One of the unique features of the program is a course which utilizes ex- 
tensive visitation to business and industrial firms. 


Co.lege residence halls and dining rooms provide low living costs. 


For complete announcement of courses address 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
549 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Connecticut Business Educators Association 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Eastern Kansas Business Teachers Association 


| 


Minnesota State Business Educator’s Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Sec 9n 

National Association of Business Teacher-Training |: 
tutions 

National Business Teachers Association 

N.E.A. Department of Business Education 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—C m- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers / so- 
ciation 

New Orleans Council of Typewriting Teachers 

New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Ass __ia- 
tion, Commercial Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Se ion 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Comme <ial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 


Florida Commerce Teachers Association 
Gamma Rho Tau 


High School Commercial Teachers Association of New 


Jersey 


Indiana Business Educators’ Club 
lowa Commercial Teachers Association 
Kentucky Business Education Association 


Louisiana Teachers Association, Commercial Section 
Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 
Michigan Commercial Education Association 


Philedelphia Commerce Teachers Association 


South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Se: ‘on 


Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Comme -ial 
Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri Teachers Association, Comme -ial 


Section 


Tri-State Commercial Education Association 
Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


A MESSAGE TO AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS AND THEIR MEMBERSHIP 


L. Forkner, President of the Council 


by Hamden 


The Administrative Board of the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education 
wishes to take this opportunity to extend 
to all affiliated organizations its appre- 
ciation of the cooperation which the vari- 
ous business education organizations 
throughout the country have manifested 
in becoming members of the Council. This 
genuine interest on the part of most of 
the business education associations 
throughout the United States has made 
possible the promotion of a number of 
activities, which no one organization 
could of itself undertake but which, 
through the cooperative effort of all the 
organizations, have become possible. 

The work connected with the various 
activities of the Council has become very 
heavy indeed. It is certain that those who 
have devoted many hours of time to the 
Council activities would never have done 
so without the feeling on the part of each 
member of the Board that business edu- 
cation would go forward only through 
the continued efforts of all organizations 
and their membership. 

Among the various activities which the 
Council has supported and promoted this 
year as a result of the interest of the ma- 
jor business education associations are: 

1) THE JourNAL oF BustNess Epvu- 
CATION. 

(2) The National Clerical Ability tests. 
Not only have the National Clerical Abil- 
ity tests been improved upon and new 
centers established, but we have also had 
a number of business teachers throughout 
the country take an active part in bringing 
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the tests before their communities—thus 
increasing the prestige of the commer- 
cial work that is being done in the high 
schools. 

New projects are now under way to 
make the tests still more effective and 
valid. The cooperation of those who have 
participated in the program is greatly 
appreciated. 

(3) The promotion of the idea of uni- 
formity of publication efforts of the 
various associations. 

(4) The promotion of greater interest 
on the part of those in control for an 
adequate share of federal funds for vo- 
cational education. 

We have definite assurance that as. soon 
as legislation can be introduced (now held 
up because of the flood of defense bills) 
business education will be provided for 
either in new appropriations or reallot- 
ment of present appropriations. 

(5) The organization of a national in- 
school youth group to be known as the 
Future Business Leaders of America. A 
large number of state institutions have in- 
dicated their willingness to sponsor such 
a program and a number of chapters are 
under way. 

(6) The cooperation extended to the 
National Resources Planning Board in 
furnishing them with a check list of ac- 
tivities which business teachers are able 
to perform in a national emergency to- 
gether with a list of men and women who 
may be called upon in an emergency to do 
training work or supervision of produc- 
tion offices, etc. 


(7) The publications committee has a 
project now under consideration to w: irk 
with one of the national groups in gencral 
education in the preparation of some 
printed materials. 

(8) The committee on the educational 
dictionary has completed its work, and 
the material is now in the hands of the 
general committee of Phi Delta Kappa. 

When it is considered that all activities 
of the Council are carried on with a 
very small amount of money, it will be 
seen that there must be a genuine pro- 
fessional interest on the part of each 
member of the Administrative Board to 
be willing to devote as much time, and 
in many cases money, to further the cause 
of the Council. 

It is the belief of the Administrative 
Board members that the National Council 
has an important function to perform in 
setting national policies and in promoting 
national activities that require the coopera- 
tion of all the various business education 
organizations. 

Each affiliated organization is requested 
to forward suggestions to the president 
of the Council or to any of the Board 
members regarding activities which the 
Council should undertake in promoting 
business education. 

It is hoped that as the fall semester 
rolls around, all of the organizations 
that are now supporting the Council by 
their membership and cooperation will 
continue to do so and that as a result 
business education will be furthered in 
every community. 
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= HEADS OF COUNCIL AFFILIATES 


Chester Dickerson 


has been principal of the Laurel, Delaware High School for the past four 
years. Previous to that he spent eight years as head of business depart- 
ments in high schools of Virginia and Delaware. A graduate of Beacom 
ti- College at Wilmington, Delaware and of the Virginia State Teachers Col- 

lege at Fredericksburg, he received his Master's degree at the University 
is of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. Mr. Dickerson is president of the Dela- 
i: ware Commercial Teachers’ Association and a member of the Delaware 


State Education Association, and Sussex County Education Association. 


Sadie L. Ziegler 


is a graduate of Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, and has been as- 
sociated with that institution since 1909. At present she is Secretary of 
the College and until four years ago was Director of the Placement Bu- 
reau, a position which she gave up to reorganize the school’s Alumni 
Association. At the Easter meeting of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association, Miss Ziegler was elected to head the group for the coming 
year. She is a member of the NEA Department of Business Education: 
the Commercial Education Association of the City of New York and 
Vicinity, the New Jersey High School Commercial Teachers Association. 


sme is the national president of Gamma Rho Tau, business education fra- 
ternity. He is a member of the California Teachers Association, the Cali- 
and fornia Federation of Business Teachers, and the High School Teachers 


ork James A. Moore 


the Association of Los Angeles. He has been a teacher in the Los Angeles 
nee City District for the past fifteen years and is at present at the South Gate 
hoa High School. Previous to that he had experience in the Orange, Cali- ° 
be fornia High School and the Kingman, Arizona High School. Mr. Moore 
ach is a graduate of the Kansas College of Commerce and of the Chicago Law 
| to School and has taken graduate work at the University of Arizona, the 


and University of California and the University of Southern California. 
incil 


Robert S. Barnes 


sted is head of the commercial department of the Waukegan Township Sec- 
—- ondary Schools, Waukegan, Illinois, and was formerly a commercial 
erie teacher in the Tremont, Illinois Community High School. A graduate of 
ting the University of Illinois, he received his Master's degree there and was 
ster a teaching assistant in the University’s department of political science. 
e Mr. Barnes is a past chairman of the Administrator’s Round Table of 
will the National Business Teachers Association, a past chairman of the 
- Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association and is now presi- 


dent of the Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association. 
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N. E. A. Department ‘of Business Education 
Convention Program 


TIME: June 30 - July 3 
PLACE: Touraine Hotel, Boston 
THEME: Business Education in Action 


Monday, June 30 
9:00 A.M. 
Registration: First Floor Lobby. 
10:00-11:30 A.M. 
Executive Board Meeting: Ruby Room. 
2:00-3:30 P.M. 
GENERAL MEETING 


Presiding, Vernal H. Carmichael, President. 
Greetings: Walter F. Downey, Commissioner of 
Education, The Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Greetings: Honorable Maurice J. Tobin, Mayor 
of Boston. 
Greetings: Edward J. Rowse, Commercial Co- 


ordinator, Boston City Schools. 
Response: Hollis P. Guy, first 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
Address: Dr. Allen A. Stockdale, The National 
Association of Manufacturers, New York City 
—‘‘American Industry and Our Economic Sys- 
tem in Action.” 
3:30-5:00 P.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Shorthand and Typewriting 


Chairman: Charles E. Kauzlarich, State Teach- 
ers Colle e, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Theme: ooperative Secretarial Training in 
Action.” 

Speakers: Rhoda Tracy, Metropolitan School of 
Business, Los Angeles; William E. Haines, 


Supervisor of Commercial Education, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


V. H. Carmichael H. P 
President 


Panel Discussion. 

Chairman: Rutus_ Stickne’, Boston 
School, Roxbury, Massachusetts. 

Speakers: Miss ‘lracy and Mr. Haines; Helen M. 
Johnson, The University of ulea, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; William von Reichbauer, Coordinator 
of Business Training, Central High School, 
Euclid, Ohno. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 


Clerical 


Chairman: Edwin B. Piper, Supervisor of Com- 
merce, Albany City Schools, Albany, x. 

Theme: ‘Keeping Bookkeeping Instruction in 
Step with Actual Practice.” 

Speakers: Harvey A. Andruss, President, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania; 
Walter E. Leidner, High School of Commerce, 


Boston. 
Panel Discussion: 
Chairman: Atlee Percy, Boston University. 


Speakers: Mr. Andruss and Mr.  Leidner; 
Charles J. Beahan, Liverpool High School, 
Liverpool, New York; Howard E. Batchelder, 
Swampscott High School, Swampscott, Mass. 


Office Practice and Clerical Skills 


Chairman; Mildred J. O’Leary, Swampscott High 
School, Swampscott, Massachusetts. 

Theme: ee Instruction in Office Practice 
and ,Clerica Skills in Step with Actual Prac- 
tice 

Eo Bert Card, Orange High School, 
Orange, New Jersey; Mary Stuart, Brighton 


High School, Brighton, Massachusetts. 
Panel Discussion. 
Chairman: Thelma Potter, Columbia University. 


New York City. 
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. Guy 
Ist Vice-President 


Speakers: Mr. Card and Miss Stuart; Margaret 
Roughsedge, Medford High School, Medford, 
Massachusetts; Mary Connelly, Boston Uni- 
versity. 


Consumer and General Business 
Education 


Chairman: Joseph DeBrum, on leave Sequoia 
High School, Redwood City, California. 

Theme: “Consumer Education in Action.” 

Speakers: Dr. Jessie Graham, Assistant. Super- 
visor of Business Education, Los Angeles City 
Schools; Clyde R. Spitzner Teacher of Con- 
sumer Education, Senior High School, Coates- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

Panel Discussion. 

Chairman: Hubert B. Risinger, Instructor, ec 
of Education, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 

Speakers: Dr. Graham and Mr. Rgitoner’ Willard 
H. Smith, Headmaster, Tilton-Northfield High 


School, Tilton, New Hampshire; Fraul D. 
Malboeuf, Westwood High School, Westwood, 
Massachusetts, 


Selling and Distributive Education 


Chairman; Daniel Bloomfield, Manager, Retail 
Trade: Board of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce 


Theme: “Selling and Distributive Education in 
Action.” 
Speakers: Dr. Kenneth B. Haas, Regional Agent 


for Education, Federal Security 


Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 


OFFICERS 
OF 
N.E.A. DEPARTMENT 
OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


D. C.; Ellen Osgood, Textile High School, 
New York City. 

Panel Discussion. 

Chairman: Edward J. Rowse, 
ordinator, Boston City Schools. 

Speakers: Dr. Haas and Miss Osgood; E. B. 
Webb, Supervisor of Distributive Education, 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Boston; 
Mrs. Carolyn Ely, Training Supervisor, Wil- 
liam Filene’s Sons Company, Boston. 


Tuesday, july 1 
9:00-10:00 A.M. 


Meeting of Department Directors: Ruby Room; 
Presiding, Hollis P. Guy, first vice-president 
and national membership director. 


10:00-11:00 A.M. 


Meeting of Constitution Committee: Music Room; 
Presiding, Mildred E. Taft, second vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of constitution committee. 

Meeting of Committee on Regional Divisions: 
Tamworth Room; Presiding, Joseph DeBrum, 
Chairman of committee. 

Meeting of Committee to Study Elections: Cas- 
tillian Room; Presiding, Frederick H. Riecke, 
chairman of committee. 

Meeting of Directory Committee: Ruby Room; 
Presiding, Raymond C. Goodfellow, chairman 
of committee. 


Commercial Co- 


1:30-3:30 P.M. 
GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding, Hollis P. Guy, first vice-president. 
Theme: **The Relationship of Business Education 


Organizations.” 
Speaker: Dr. Hamden Forkner, 


College, Columbia University, New York. 


Mildred E. Taft 
2nd Vice-President 


Panel Discussion by eighteen prominent  lealers 


in the business education field, including the 
presidents of the various business education or- 
ganizations. 

Chairman: mek McKee Fisk, Chairman of | \licy 
Board, NEA Department of Business 


tion, "University of North Carolina, Greens. 
boro. 
3:30-3:00 P.M. 
SPECIAL SESSIONS 


Business Education and National Def: se 


Chairman; Mildred E. Taft, second vice-presi. nt, 


Colby Junior College, New London, Ww 
Hampshire. 
Speakers# B. Frank Kyker, Chief, Busine-s u- 


cation Service, Federal Security Agencs 
S. Office of Education, Washington, D a 
Earl P. Strong, Head of Department of si- 
ness Education, District of Columbia, Wa 
ton, D. C 

Discussion. 


Standards in Business Education 


Chairman: Mrs. Frances Doub North, Co vdi 
nator, Western High School, Baltimore. 
Speakers: Frederick G. Nichols, Graduate 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu ‘ts; 
Raymond Wilson, Personnel Director, 
erty Mutual Insuranace Company, Boston 
Discussion. 


Visual Aids in Business Educatio: 
Chairman: Dorothy Travis, 


Division, Central High School. 
North Dakota. 


Director of We orn 
Grand F ks, 


Speaker: Don T. Deal, Head of Commerci:a’ e- 
yartment, Trenton High School, Trenton. 

Demonstrations: Lawrence Van Horn, The gh 
School, Dover, New Jersey. 

Discussion. 


Personality Development, Placeme: 
and Follow-up 


Chairman: Frederick H. Riecke, Directo: of 
Eastern Division, South Side High Sc oJ, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Harold T. Hamlen 
Secretary- Treasurer 


Elizabeth Gregg MacGibion, 

Mildred R. Howard, San 
Mateo Junior College. San Mateo, California: 
Elvin S. Eyster, President, National Business 
Teachers Association, Fort Wayne City Schools, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Discussion. 
Wednesday, July 2 
10:00-11:30 A.M. 
Executive Board Meeting: Ruby Room. 


12:30-2:30 P.M. 
ANNUAL LUNCHEON 
Presiding, Vernal H. Carmichael, President. 
Presentation of guests and officials. 
Greetings: Dr. Donald DuShane, 
National Education Association. 


Speakers: Mrs. 
New York City; 


President, 


Address: G. L. Maxwell, Assistant Secretary, 
The Educational — Policies Commission, Wash- 
ington, “Learning the Ways of 
Democracy.” 
2:45-4:00 P.M. 
BUSINESS MEETING 

Presiding, Vernal H. Carmichael, President. 
Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Harold T. 


amlen. 

Committee Reports. 

Election of Officers. 

SOCIAL EVENTS 

Boat trip combined with the boat trip of the 
National Education Association. 

An afternoon trip on Thursday to Concord, 
Lexington, and the Wayside Inn at Sudbury, 
stopping en route for supper probably at Hart- 
well Farm, Lincoln. 
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TOUR OF DEFENSE 


Twelve widely known American pub- 
lic school superintendents and former su- 
perintendents, following a tour of national 
defense training projects in public schools 
on the Pacific Coast, on April 14-22, called 
upon school administrators of the nation 
to swing into and expand an all-out pro- 
gram in training for defense production 
jobs. The group was under the leader- 
ship of Edwin A. Lee, Dean of the School 
of Education at the University of Cali- 
jornia at Los Angeles, former superin- 
tendent of schools at San Francisco, and 
director of the now disbanded National 
Occupational Conference, where he organ- 
ized the Tour group in 1937 for the pur- 
pose of studying problems of occupational 
adjustment. A statement issued by the 
occupational study group at the close of 
the tour follows: 

We are of the opinion that the Ameri- 
can public schools must go “all-out” im- 
mediately in training workers for defense 
jobs, They must participate without de- 
lay in a country-wide mobilization of hu- 
man resources for effective national de- 
fense production. 

School systems must not wait for fac- 
tories and shipyards to be built before 
they start training men and women for 


national defense industries. School ad- 
ministrators must anticipate immediate 
and future needs. They must act with 


is to meet the 


all speed if this country 
world has 


greatest threat the civilized 
ever known. 


DEFENSE AND 


Tremendous progress has been wade } 
the Consumer Division of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission, according 
to a bulletin on Defense and the Con- 
sumer (ten cents) recently published by 
the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. This 
bulletin gives a clear picture of the in- 
terest of our national government in the 
total consumer movement. 

Harriett Elliott was appointed Con- 
sumer Commissioner in May, 1940. Her 
Washington staff has taken active part in 
the problems of housing in defense areas, 
local supplies services, changing 
specifications, priorities, and many other 
consumer problems. Aid is being given in 
the development of better consumer stand- 
ards and steps are being taken for the 
welfare of the consumer by seeing to it 
that consumer production is not unneces- 
sarily decreased in the process of pro- 
viding for defense. 

About the work of the Consumer Di- 
vision, Miss Elliott says: 
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TRAINING PROJECTS 


In many localities defense job training 


is already on a 24-hour basis. Any school 
system which has lagged does not fully 
realize the gravity of the program of de- 


fense activity that lies ahead. 
Lack of machinery must not cause 
school superintendents to delay. Pro- 


grams can be started despite this handi- 
cap. Even without machines there can be 
preliminary training. Some schools are 
building their own machines. Every avail- 
able machine anywhere should be placed 
in use immediately in public school voca- 
tional shops. 

Following a conference at which the 
defense problems of our individual cities 
were also discussed, we have come to full 
realization that every superintendent of 
schools in the nation must adopt a pro- 
gram of vigorous action in the prepara- 
tion of workers to take jobs in_ the 
emergency that now exists. 

In addition to carrying on their regu- 
lar programs, the schools have established 
vocational and defense training classes 
everywhere. They should be utilized to 
fullest capacity and without delay in this 
all-out program of defense job training. 
School superintendents and directors must 
exhaust every means in their aggressive 
effort to prepare effectively as many 
workers as possible, no matter how lim- 
ited the ability of potential workers may 
seem to be. Let no administrator sit idle 
as the situation grows more and more 
serious, 


THE CONSUMER 


“Day-to-day studies of the 
the defense program on_ the 
consumer, aiming to maintain 
between military and civilian needs in 
the greatly expanding defense program, 
form the increasing task of the Consumer 
Division of the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission in 1941. 


effect of 
American 
a balance 


“A conference was held with merchants 
representing more than 50 national retail- 
ing trade organizations at which the re- 
tailers pledged efforts ‘to prevent so far 
as possible any unjustifiable rise in retail 
prices.’ 

“Merchants and distributor leaders of 
75 wholesale trade groups have given as- 
surance of their cooperation in dis- 
couraging ‘unwarranted advances in 
wholesale prices.’ 


“Manufacturing trade groups and Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus have also pledged 
their assistance to the solution of con- 
sumer problems arising out of the de- 
fense program. 


“Some months ago, there was a flurry 
of unwarranted scare advertising which 
was persuading the public to ‘buy now 
and buy more before the price goes up. 
With the cooperation of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus in 60 key cities, the Ke- 
tailers’ Advisory Committee, broadcast- 
ing stations, and newspapers, this practice 
has been effectively curtailed. 

“At the request of the Consumer Di- 
vision, the United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics has expanded its cost-of- 
living coverage and has speeded up the 
reporting of information on cost of liv- 
ing and retail prices.” 

The following publications of the Con- 
sumer Division, National Defense Advis- 
ory Commission, Washington, D. C., may 
be obtained without charge on request: 

Directory of Governmental Consumer 
Service and Agencies. Designed to_ help 
consumers and. civic groups use existing 
governmental consumer services 

Strengthening the Machwery show Con- 
sumer Protection. Suggests that consum- 
ers determine whether protective laws in 
their localities are adequate and whether 
the agencies responsible for enforcements 
are operating effectively. 

Check Your Weights and Measures. 
Describes what is being done currently in 
states and cities to enforce weight-and- 
measure standards and to test measur- 
ing devices, and outlines a program to 
supplement and strengthen existing agen- 


cies and methods of enforcement where 
necessary. 
Consumer Prices. Semi-mouthly bulle- 


tin designed to help consumers keep in- 
formed about prices, especially the 
food field. Prices of certain foods in 
large cities are collected every two weeks 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
supplied in the form of averages. 

Local Market News Broadcasts for 
Consumers. This bulletin urges the co- 
operation of radio stations in providing 
regular local broadcasts to tell house- 
wives which foods are plentiful and good 
buys. 
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Economic Issues in National Defense 


If sound economic policies and a co- 
ordinated national defense program are 
developed there is reason for confidence 
that the defense program can be speedily 
and effectively carried to completion. 
This is the conclusion of a bulletin on 
Fundamental Economic Issues and Na- 
tional Defense by Harold G. Moulton 
published by the Brookings _ Institution, 
Washington, D. C. Twenty-five cents. 

There is, moreover, the bulletin points 
out, reason for believing that the prob- 
lems of post war readjustments may be 
successfully met. This depends, however, 
upon a realistic facing of defense financ- 
ing, provision of inflation in commodity 
prices and several other elements. 

This book is a major contribution to 
the better understanding of the financial 
problems involved in the defense program. 


Radio Bulletin 


Radio and National Defense is the title 
of a free bulletin offered by the Educa- 
tional Radio Script Exchange, United 
States Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. It lists radio scripts and recordings 
of programs that have been given during 
the past few years on civil liberties, de- 
mocracy, American historical episodes, 
Pan Americanism, etc. 
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Miss Mears to A. I. B. 


Virginia Mears, who has been associ- 
ated with the Iowa State Teachers Asso- 
ciation in Des Moines for the past year, 
recently joined the faculty of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Business in that city. She 
is teaching shorthand, word study and 
English. 

Miss Mears has had four years teaching 
experience in public schools. A graduate 
of the University of Iowa, she received 
her business training at A. I 


Secretarial Science 
Fraternity Organized 


Professionalization of secretarial sci- 
ence is the ultimate aim of Sigma Alpha 
Sigma, a national secretarial science fra- 
ternity recently founded at Oklahoma A. 
& M. College. The fraternity is open to 
graduates or undergraduates ns in 
secretarial science. 


Professor Willard Rude, head ‘a the 
secretarial administration department at 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, and Mrs. 
Ruth Williams of the department’s faculty 
are sponsors of the organization. 


Business Educators Head 
Patriotic Organization 


The organization of a new patriotic 
group known as “Veterans’ Kids” and 
composed exclusively of sons and daugh- 
ters of World War and Spanish Amer- 
ican War Veterans was recently an- 
nounced. Its purpose is to promote 
Americanism and to help maintain the 
American way of life. A number of 
posts have been established in schools and 
colleges throughout the country. 

Stanley J. Shook, manager of the To- 
peka, Kansas Business College, is Na- 
tional Commander of the group; Charles 
R. McCann, president, McCann’s School 
of Business in Reading, Pennsylvania, and 
E. O. Fenton, president, American Insti- 
tute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa, are 
National Vice-commanders; Ramona Fos- 
ter of the American Institute of Business 
at Des Moines is National Adjutant and 
Finance Officer; Shad C. Newhouse, prin- 
cipal at Heald’s College, San Francisco, 
is National Chaplain; and Paul G. James, 
a Des Moines attorney, is National His- 
torian. 

Executive offices of the association are 
at Grand Avenue at Tenth, Des Moines, 
Towa. 
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Graduate Assistantships at 
University of North Carolina 


Several graduate assistantships are 
available at the University of North Caro- 
lina for business teachers who wish to 
work on Master’s degrees. Although such 
assistantships are at the Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University in Greensboro, they 
are open to both men and women. Further 
information may be obtained from Dr. 
McKee Fisk, Woman’s College, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 
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Dean Lord Honored 
At Boston University 


Dean Everett W. Lord, first and only 
dean of the college of business administra- 
tion at Boston University, was recently 
honored at a testimonial dinner in the 
Charles Hayden Memorial Hall, the col- 
lege’s new home. More than 600 former 
graduates of the college returned to pay 
tribute to the well-known business edu- 
cator. 

Rufus Stickney, head of the shorthand 
department of the Boston Clerical School 
was toastmaster of the occasion. He in- 
troduced Dr. Daniel Marsh, president of 
Boston University for the past fifteen 
years, who expressed the appreciation of 
the University for the Dean’s services. 

Among the many awards presented to 
Dean Lord was a gold order from Alpha 
Kappa Psi, national professional frater- 
nity in colleges of commerce, of which 
he was national president for four con- 
secutive years. This is the highest award 
the fraternity can make and the only such 
award it has ever made. 

An illuminated parchment scroll was 
presented to the Dean by Professor Atlee 
L. Percy, president of the Boston, Uni- 
versity chapter of Beta Gamma Sigma, 
national honorary fraternity in the field 
of commercial education. The scroll ex- 
pressed the chapter’s appreciation for the 
Dean’s services as founder and counselor. 
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New National Council Member 


The commercial education section of 
the New York State Vocational and Prac- 
tical Arts Association recently became the 
forty-sixth organization to affiliate with 
the National Council for Business Educa- 
tion. 

Christopher M. Ryan of the Central 
Commercial High School in New York 
City is the vice-president in charge of 
the commercial education section of the 
association. 


Theta Alpha Delta Organized 


Announcement is made of the organiza- 
tion of Theta Alpha Delta by a small 
group of heads of commercial depart- 
ments and coordinators in Los Angeles. 
United by common interests and feeling 
the need for closer association and co- 
operation than is possible through any ex- 
isting medium, a group of women teach- 
ers decided to organize for mutual help 
and enjoyment. 

The present group will be a nucleus of 
what, they hope, will develop into an 
organization of commercial teachers of 
similar interests and desires. Some of 
the purposes suggested are to create a 
closer fellowship among women engaged 
in business education, to make a study of 
problems in business education, such as 
vocational guidance, and to endeavor to 
secure and maintain contact with out- 
standing women in the business world. 

The president is Mrs. Florence Rowli- 
son Brown, chairman of the commercial 
department of the South Gate High 
School, of the Commercial Education 
Section of the Los Angeles city schools. 


Ross to Saratoga Springs 


The appointment of Henry A. C. | 
as principal of the Eastman Sarai 2a 
School of Business, Saratoga Springs, 4s 
recently announced by H. M. Spa: + 
director of the school. 

Mr. Ross was formerly affiliated \ th 
the Darrah-May Secretarial Schoo] in 
Rochester. He has been on the facult: of 
the college of business administratio: at 
Syracuse University and at Kansas S& te 
College. 

A graduate of Syracuse and Ohio § ite 
Universities, he has had considerable x- 
perience in business education. 


Business Education 
Index Available 


The initial edition of the Business | u- 
cation Index, sponsored by Delta Pi _ p- 
silon, national honorary fraternity in 
business education, has been publis 
and is now available for distribution. 

Edited by Dr. Eugene H. Hughes, | 11! 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indi: a, 
the Index makes availale for the first ti e, 
selected current literature in the field 3f 
business education. Libraries which | re 
used by business teachers will find ie 
possession of this book mandatory. A 
total of fifteen publications devoted ‘o 
the field have been indexed by aut! or 
and subject and pertinent articles from 
other magazines have been included. In ; | 
the bulletin contains about two thousa id 
entries. 

Copies may be obtained for $1.00 froin 
The Business Education World, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Speedscript Company 
Moves to Delaware 


J. Walter Ross of Pittsburgh, former 
president of the Speedscript Company, 
publishers of Speedscript Shorthand, las 
announced the change of headquarters for 
the company from Pittsburgh to 225-231 
West Ninth Street, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. Ross remains identified with the 
company as chairman of the Board of 
Directors and author and editor of pul- 
lications. Ernest k. Robinson of Wil- 
mington, who is associated with the man- 
agement of the Longwood Gardens, fam- 
ous Du Pont estate near Wilmington, is 
now president. Alvah S. Phillips, field 
manager of Goldey College, is the new 
general manager and Roland S. Pepper, 
head of the secretarial office practice de- 
partment at Goldey College, will have 
charge of the home study courses. 


« 
New N.A.A.C.S. Members 


Two schools were recently admitted to 
membership and duly accredited by the 
Nationa! Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools: Powelson Institute In- 


corporated, Syracuse, New York, A. \V. 


Cooper, principal; and Amarillo Business 
College, Amarillo, Texas, C. Homer Wile- 
man, president. 
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ANOTHER 

BIG SCHOOL SYSTEM— 

THIS TIME DETROIT— 
HAS ADOPTED 


Principles and Practices of Retail Organization, 


Buying, Advertising, Selling, and Management 


4 


List Price $1.72 
THE TEXT 


A one-semester text that is notable for its comprehensiveness and for its thorough treatment of every phase 
of retailing. Emphasizes marketing structure, buying, selling, pricing, stock controls, display, advertising, 
customer types, fashion influences, personnel, finance and accounting, and credits. Deals with retail store 
selling and operation in both large and small stores and contains detailed layouts for a variety of stores. 


Written by an author who is experienced in store work, employee training, and in teaching retailing in 
secondary schools, 


THE WORKBOOK 


“Retailing—Principles and Practices—Workbook,” a 1940 publication, adds to the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion, makes the work still more practical, and can be used with gratifying results to supplement this or any 
other standard textbook in retailing or retail selling. Contains problems, projects, and exercises dealing with 
every phase of retailing, plus the physical, mental, and moral qualities and personality skills necessary for 
successful selling. 244 pages, perforated and punched. 


THE TESTS 


These outside tests covering the text, “Retailing—Principles and Practices,” by G. Henry Richert, were 
published in 1940. Bound and perforated. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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New England Group to Meet 


As this issue of THE JoURNAL goes to 
press, final preparations are being made 
for the annual convention of the New 
England Business College Association. 
The sessions will be held on June 6 and 
7 at Northfield Inn, Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The meetings will be devoted to a 
special consideration of the changing de- 
mands made upon business education be- 
cause of national defense preparations 
and resulting modifications in school 
schedules and course of study. D. C. 
McIntosh of the McIntosh Business Col- 
lege, Dover, New Hampshire, will give 
the key-note address of the sessions, at 
which President Sanford L. Fisher, The 
Fisher School, Boston, will preside. 
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Consumer Textile Testing Course 


For the fourth summer the laboratories 
of the United States Testing Company, 
Inc., will be opened to a practical course 
in textile testing. The program of study 
will include theory and practice in dem- 
onstration and use of standard testing 
equipment. Analysis and testing of ho- 
siery, fabrics and clothing will be the 
basis of instruction. Students will study 
recently - developed testing equipment, 
such as warmth and snag testers, torture 
machines, and shrinkage devices, and will 
become acquainted with A.S.T.M., 
United States Government, Army, Navy 
and other standards. 

There will be no charge for the course, 
which is to be held July 14-25, but stu- 
dents are expected to meet their own liv- 
ing and transportation expenses. Appli- 
cants are required to have some, elemen- 
tary textile training in order that a ma- 
jor portion of the two weeks may be 
devoted to an intensified study and use of 
testing apparatus. 

Representatives of the field of educa- 
tion, industry, and retailing are invited to 
take the course, applications for which 
may be obtained from the Hoboken, New 
Jersey office. 


Arithmetic Report 


The Committee on Arithmetic of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics has issued its final report in the 
form of a vearbook on Arithmetic in 
General Education. The book represents a 
redirection of arithmetic instruction 
toward meaningful comprehension on the 
part of the pupil, from his early years 
through the high school. Suggestions for 
enrichment in the theoretical and prac- 
tical phases of arithmetic are supple- 
mented by substantial bibliographies of 
references and research studies. 


Intermountain Commercial Contest 


Representatives from Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah and Wyoming participated in the 
seventeenth annual Intermountain Com- 
mercial Contest held at Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah, on April 11. 
Winners were well distributed among the 
four states. 
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Business Graduate 
Shortage Predicted 


This June’s graduating classes will not 
supply enough business school graduates 
to fill the demand created by the national 
defense program, Emery R. Olson of the 
United States Office of Education re- 
cently declared. 

Speaking at the twenty-third annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, he asserted that 
even now the call for the business school 
graduate is exceeding the supply. “The 
national defense program needs more ac- 
countants and more young men who are 
trained to plan and lead this country’s 
preparedness efficiently,” he con- 
cluded. 

Dictation Practice Laboratory 


To help students attain the self-confi- 
dence that comes with experience, the 
business education department of Nozth 
Texas State Teachers College has set up 
a dictation practice laboratory where stu- 
dents may take dictation daily at varying 
rates up to 120 words per minute. 


The machine used in the laboratory is 
equipped with an amplifier and loud speak- 
er. Letters written in shorthand accom- 
pany each record to permit the operator, 
a student assistant, to write on the black- 
board any shorthand form that may be 
unfamiliar to the students. 

The laboratory is available not only to 
students enrolled in shorthand but also to 
the business student who wishes to keep 
up his shorthand speed while studying 
other subjects. 


School Administrators’ Yearbook 


The nineteenth yearbook of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors is devoted to Education for Family 
Life. The book is a plea for educators to 
rethink school activities with the needs 
and aspirations of home life in mind. The 
idea of the book is that as we help to 
strengthen family life we help to build 
national unity and morale, and that this is 
the basis of national defense against dis- 
integrating forces from within and un- 
trustworthy ideologies from without. 


Duplicated Journalism Course 

Under the direction of Mrs. Blan 
M. Weafi, Central Normal College, 1) »\- 
ville, Indiana, plans are being made or 
the second feature work shop course n 
duplicated journalism to be held at — ¢ 
College during the week of June 23rd 

The class is organized for sponsors of 
duplicated papers and staff members \ 10 
will be instructed by special leaders \ \o 
have produced successful school pay rs 
during the past year. Last year the c ss 
was composed of students from Indi: a, 
Michigan, Ohio, South Carolina and 71 1- 
nessee, and an equally large group is x- 
pected for this year’s course. 
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Penn State Organizes Research Unit 


The announcement of the establishm it 
of the Ellen H. Richards Institute it 
Pennsylvania State College as a cons 1- 
dated research unit to study the impro 
ment of standards of living in the fic 
of clothing, food and_ shelter will 
welcome news to teachers of const 
education. 

The appointment of Dr. Pauline Be 
Mack makes certain that the work y Il 
be of high caliber and will help much 0 
set up standards for intelligent consun 
tion. 


NEA to Publish Newsletter 


Federal bills, pending or recen 
passed, which affect education will 
summarized in a monthly newsletter to 
published by the Research Division 
the National Education Association. Sins 
copies of the bulletin, entitled aural 
Legislative Events, can be obtained fron 
the Division, NEA, 1201 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 


Jeb Experience for Youth 


A plan for providing practical exper:- 
ence for students of business administra- 
tion at Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been worked out in co- 
operation with the Rotary Club of that 
city. Business men are acting as sponsors 
for individual students, taking them into 
their offices for an average of two days 
a week without pay. 

The project is a modification of a 
plan used in the university’s law school. 

€ 


A Correction 


In one of the articles in the April issue 
of THE JOURNAL, it was incorrectly stated 
that copies of the tenth edition of Bet- 
ter Retailing could be obtained free ot 
charge from the National Cash Register 
Company in Dayton, Ohio. We are ad- 
vised that the tenth edition is now out 
of print but an eleventh edition has just 
been published. Bound volumes of the 
new completely revised book may be ob- 
tained from the factory at Dayton for 
$2.50, or the seventeen individual chap- 
ters, each bound in its own cover, can 
be obtained singly, free of charge, from 
any of the company’s sales agencies 
throughout the country. 
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Recent Elections 


At the fifth annual meeting of the 
Michigan Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation, John Cooper, of the Northern 
High School in Flint, was elected to head 
the group for the coming year. Mrs. 
Minnie Clark, head of the commercial 
department of Highland Park High 
School is the new first vice-president. 


Mabel Marr, head of the commercial 
department, Bassick High School, Bridge- 
port, was elected president of the Con- 
necticut Business Educators Association 
at its thirty-ninth annual convention on 
March 29th. Other officers are: Donald 
Deyo, Hillyer Junior College, Hartford, 
vice-president ; Elaine Cooper, Bassick 
High School, Bridgeport, secretary; Rob- 
ert O. White, Middletown Business In- 
stitute, Middletown, treasurer. Members 
of the executive conimittee are Ellen C. 
Talcott, Moody Secretarial School, New 
Britain; Melvin E. Wagner, head of com- 
mercial department, West Haven High 
School, West Haven; Frank H. Ash, 
head of Business Education Department, 
Teachers College of ‘Connecticut. 


The newly-organized Upper Cumber- 
land Business Education Association of 
Cumberland Valley, Kentucky, has elected 
Hazel Lincoln of Union College, Bar- 
bourville, to head the group during its 
first year. She will be assisted by F. 
W. Stephens, High School, Middlesboro, 
vice-president ; Sadie Worley, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, secretary; and Vir- 
ginia Wright, High School, Corbin, 
treasurer. 


Eula Shultz of the B. B.. Comer Mem- 
orial High School, Sylacauga, re- 
cently elected president of the commer- 
cial section of the Alabama Education As- 
sociation. Other officers are: vice-presi- 
dent, J. T. Tays, High School, Slocomb ; 
secretary - treasurer, Elizabeth Pittman, 
Jefferson County High School, Birming- 
ham. 


The new officers of the business edu- 
cation section of the North Carolina Edu- 
cation Association are: chairman, B. E. 
Lyons, Hendersonville High School, Hen- 
dersonville; vice chairnan, Louise Whit- 
lock, Central High school, Charlotte; 
secretary, Janie Whitesides, Gastonia 
High School, Gastonia. 
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Westchester County Commercial Teach- 
ers Association recently elected Margaret 
M. Tracy, Eastchester High School, 
Tuckahoe, New York, president for the 
coming year. Holding office with Miss 
Tracy are: vice-president, Mrs. Marie 
Hanff, Mamaroneck High School, Mam- 
aroneck; recording secretary, Rose Luc- 
chese, A. B. Davis Hizh School, Mount 
Vernon; corresponding secretary, Leona 
Schimel, Pelham Memorial High School, 
Pelham; treasurer, Herbert F. Sunder- 
man, A. B. Davis High School, Mount 
Vernon. 


Gale Watts, Portsmcuth High School, 
Portsmouth, is the new president of the 
Ohio Commercial Teachers Association. 
The vice-president is Howard Wheland, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland. 
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At the commercial section meeting of 
the South Carolina Education Association, 
Irma Weinberg, High School, Sumter, 
was elected president for the coming 
year. Assisting her will be: vice-presi- 
dent, Thomas Keith, High School, Green- 
ville; secretary, Ruth Browne, High 
School, Chester; treasurer, Clarina Corn- 
well, High School, Columbia. 


Kermit Farris, Leon High School, Tal- 
lahasse, was elected head of the business 
education section of the Florida Educa- 
tion Association at its March meeting. 
Other officers are: vice chairman, Annette 
Norquist, Sebring High School, Sebring; 
secretary, Juanita Hilty, Bartow High 
School, Bartow. 
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At the March convention of the Louisi- 
ana College Conference, Dr. S. W. Pres- 
ton, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, was chosen to head the group for 
the coming year. The new vice-president 
is Dr. John Conner, Loyola University, 
New Orleans, and the secretary is Clara 
Ingram, Louisiana State Normal College, 
Natchitoches. 

e 

The Arkansas Valley Commercial 
Teachers Club recently elected E. A. Bet- 
tega, East High School, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, to head the association for 1941-1942. 
Fred Tidwell, A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma, is vice-president and 
Edith McMullen, Pratt High School, 
Pratt, Kansas, is secretary-treasurer. 


The Michigan Business Schools Asso- 
ciation is now headed by Homer F. Long, 
president of Howell’s School of Business 
in Muskegon. Assisting the new presi- 
dent are: vice-president, E. C. Stewart, 
president, Parsons Business School, Kala- 
mazoo;  secretary-treasurer, J. Arthur 
Ebersol, Acme Business College, Lansing. 


At the annual conference of the Cali- 
fornia Business Educators Association, 
k. P. Meairs of the Huntington Beach 
High School was elected to head the 
group for the coming year. Maribel 
Shimnin, Sequoia Union High School, 
Redwood City, was elected vice-president, 
and Dr. R. E. Berry, Chaffey Junior Col- 
lege, Ontario, was re-elected treasurer. 


Mrs. De Voe of the Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington, High School, was elected chairman 
and W. C. Middleton of the Lewis and 
Clark High School, Spokane, Washington, 
was re-elected secretary of the commercial 
section of the Inland Empire Education 
Association at its annual April meeting in 
Spokane, 


Frank M. shied Yazoo City High 
School, Yazoo City, is the newly elected 
head of the commercial section of the 
Mississippi Education Association. 


The new president of the Illinois Com- 
mercial Education Association is David 
E. Johnson of New Trier High School, 
Winnetka. Serving with Mr. Johnson are: 
vice-president, David J. Baron, Abraham 
Lincoln Junior High School, "Rockford ; 
secretary, C. B. Carey, Jones Commercial 
High School, Chicago: treasurer, Kath- 
ryn Judkins, ‘Lewis Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Chicago. 


Frank Schantz - the John Marshall 
High School will head the Rochester 
Business Educators Association for the 
coming year. Assisting him will be: vice- 
president, Mrs. Elizabeth Palmer, Ben- 
jamin Franklin High School; secretary, 
Ann Dorrell, Jefferson High School ; 
treasurer, William Beahon, West High 
School. 

e 

Business teachers in the vicinity of Nor- 
mal, Illinois, recently organized the Nor- 
mal Area Business Education Club. 
Heading the new group is Lyle Maxwell 
of Downs High School; Loren Lee Lit- 
tle of Clinton High School is vice-presi- 
dent and Mary D. Webb of Illinois State 
Normal University is secretary-treasurer. 


Interesting Bulletins 


Distributive Education Bulletin 

A bulletin on The Proceedings of the 
Third Annual Conference of Retailers 
and Retail Teachers has been issued by 
the Personnel Group of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association. The 53-page 
duplicated booklet contains articles by 
well-known writers in the field of dis- 
tributive education which give a well or- 
ganized presentation of the opportunities 
and problems in the field, particularly 
under the George-Deen Act. 


Terminal Education Literature Summarized 

The American Association of Junior 
Colleges has published The Literature 
of Junior College Terminal Education, 
a summary of all important literature 
on terminal education which has ap- 
peared in the past forty years in books, 
theses, periodicals, and miscellaneous 
publications. Written by Lois E. Engle- 
man and Walter Crosby Eells, the book 
contains more than eighteen hundred ref- 
erences to significant publications, with 
comprehensive abstracts, up to four hun- 
dred words in length, giving the sub- 
stance of each publication. 


Business Education for 
Out-of-School N.Y.A. Youth 


Suggestions for the scheduling of 
courses in business education, in line with 
the National Defense training program, to 
be carried through for the out-of-school 
N.Y.A. young men and women _ have 
been issued by the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education of Lansing, Michigan. 

This 14-page bulletin, Michigan Official 
Miscellaneous Bulletin, No. 2048, contains 
especially adapted courses in elementary 
and advanced typing, stenography, office 
practice, machine operation and_ retail! 
training. 

e 


Denver Retailing Conference Bulletin 


The University of Denver, School of 
Commerce, has just published a bulletin 
of the proceedings of its retailing and de- 
partment store conference of March, 1941. 

Among the papers presented in this bul- 
letin are: “Business Conditions Retailers 
Will Face in 1941” by A. D. Kaplan; 
“Retail Opportunities in 1941” by Frank 
M. Mayfield; and “Unionism in the Field 
of Retail Trade” by Robert K. Burns. 
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TO YOUR FALL ORDER LIST 


Bowman and Percy 
BUSINESS AND 
BOOKKEEPING PROCEDURE 


X + 464 pages List price, $1.60 


A NEW, BASIC one-year text which gives the 
student a sound preparatory course for his 
career in business or in the accounting field. 
Its freshness and personal appeal make it ex- 
ceptionally attractive. 


By skilfully combining theory and practice it 
develops the student’s ability to think through 
practical problems, and furnishes varied, ade- 
quate practice in the essential details. Actual 
business procedures are interwoven with each 
lesson. Chapters of individual student interest 
(offered for optional use) are: Banking Prac- 
tice, Business Forms and Their Uses, Planning 
Your Income, Records for School Activities, In- 
come Taxes, Social Security Tax, An Intro- 
duction to Partnerships and Corporations. 
Checking for accuracy is stressed throughout 
the text. 


Eldridge, Stickney, and Stickney 
SHORTHAND READING and 


DICTATION EXERCISES 


Gregg and Isaac Pitman Editions 
Each, 450 pages List price, $1.48 


THE DAILY GOAL of accomplishment set for 
the pupil in this book is a wholesome incentive. 
It covers Shorthand Vocabulary work, Short- 
hand Reading Exercises, Vocabulary Sentences, 
and Dictation Exercises. Reviews, every tenth 
lesson, serve both as rapid dictation to increase 
speed and as a key to the shorthand outlines. 
Special features are: The several series of 
genuine business letters relating to a single 
transaction and an alphabetical list of 1,500 
common words with outlines for each word. 
Civil service material is given to familiarize the 


student with such tests. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York — Cincinnati Boston Atlanta 


Dallas 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


..EASY TO FIND| TABS HAVE THE 
- NATURAL READING 


ANGLE OF 45° 


FASTER FILING AND FINDING WITH | 


ANGULAR CELLULOID TAB GUIDES 


Speed and accuracy in filing and finding correspondenc. is 
greatly increased by the use of Globe-Wernicke ang lar 
celluloid tab guides. Indexing is always visible... every ‘ab 
stands out clearly and distinctly ...no stooping or bend ag. 
Inserts are removable, making possible unlimited expans on. 


Consult the local Globe-Wernicke dealer in your commu. ity 
. .. or write direct to us for more information. 


GlobeWernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFIG 


fi Timely Text / 


Improving Your Personality 


by 
Earl G. Lockhart, Ph.D. 


Personality grips popular interest today as a_ truly 
fascinating subject. It is recognized as a vital factor in 
success. The importance of personality has captured 
the attention of leaders in every walk of life. Execu- 
tives, professional men and women, salesmen, public 
officials, educators—all these are giving ever-increasing 
attention to the personalities of those they select as 
business associates and friends, 


This book is designed to meet the needs of instructors 
who are seeking an authoritative textbook for prac- 
tical guidance in developing students into men and 
women who will be well liked, adjusted, and influential. 


You will find this book simple, sensible and 
intensely interesting to teach. 


We shall gladly send this text to instructors 
for 90 days’ examination upon request, 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
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EVERYDAY OCCUPATIONS, by Mildred therefore to these three types of problems STATISTICAL ANALYSIS IN EDUCA- 


A. Davey, Elizabeth M. Smith and Theo- 
dore R. Myers, New York: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 372 pp. $1.68. 


This book is a text resulting from 
daily, classroom trial to determine what 
kind of vocational information high school 
students need and want. It is designed 
to provide students with usable informa- 
tion about occupations. Typical fields of 
work have been chosen from each of the 
ter. census classifications of workers and 
in each field a limited number of jobs 
have been extensively described. The jobs 
thus described have been selected be- 
cause they are for the most part within 
the experience of students. Approximate- 
ly seventy-five of them are jobs which 
the Army and Navy Munitions Board 
has listed as having ‘ ‘significance in the 
National Defense Program.” 

The fields of work presented are within 
the present and probable future experi- 
ence of the pupils. Equal attention is 
iven to jobs at various levels; unskilled 

d semi-skilled are as carefully described 
s the technical and professional voca- 
ions. A consistent pattern of job study 
s followed for all areas to be studied: 
(1) education and training; (2) work; 
(3) conditions of work; (4) personal 
qualifications ; (5) earnings; (6) oppor- 
tunities for promotion. 

The vocabulary seems to be within the 
range of secondary school pupils, except 
for such technical terms as are essential 
to the understanding of specific occupa- 
tions. 


HOW TO BUY OR BUILD YOUR HOME 

WISELY, by Roland K. Abercrombie, 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 

156 pp. $1.75. 

This is a practical publication for the 
prospective home owner, dealing with the 
problems of buying or building. The sub- 
divisions of this presentation indicate the 
scope of the problems of home owning 
as here discussed; choosing and _ investi- 
gating; costs and values ; buying a home; 
and building and protecting the home. 

The answers to the typical questions 
asked by prospective investors in this 
class of real estate are presented as guides 
to better values in home owning. Teach- 
ers of consumer education and general 
business training will be interested in this 
presentation as a source book for mate- 
rials on a subject of practical value to 
their students. 

e 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRODUCT, PACK- 

AGE AND PRICE POLICIES, by Albert 

Wesley Frey, New York: The Ronald 

Press Company, 429 pp. $4.50. 

In this publication the author describes | 
and analyzes tried and tested policies and’ 
practices developed by manufacturers in 
solving their important problems in mer- 
chandising. Merchandising or merchan- 
dise management is the term used by the 
author for the field of product, price, and 
package problems of the manufacturer. 
The presentation in this text is limited 
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York. 


and practices, and it steers clear of such 
problems as sales, advertising, and pro- 
action management. 

The chapter headings indicate clearly 
the extent and nature of the problems and 
practices of merchandise management: 
Pricing the Product; Quality of the Prod- 
uct; Influences Affecting Standards; De- 
sign—Style—Fashion : The Design Piracy 
Problem ; Simplification ; Product Devel- 
opment—New Uses and Product Improve- 


ment; Product Development—Expanding 
the Line; Packaging the Product; Identi- 
fying the Product ; Determination of 


Quantity to Manufacture: Merchandising 
Research; and Organization of Merchan- 
dising. 

The emphasis in all of these problems 
is on the creation of a product which will 
suit the customer in all respects. 

The text is well written and the presen- 
tation is clear. Teachers of merchandis- 
ing will find in this publication carefully 
organized materials which they will want 
for classes studying merchandising prob- 
lems. 


BOOKKEEPING - ACCOUNTING EXAMI- 
NATIONS, by Leo A. Schmidt, Milwau- 
kee; The Pergande Publishing Company, 
166 pp. $3.00 


This book is one of a long list of pub- 
lications dealing with materials based 
on previous examinations for Federal, 
State, and Municipal Civil Service. 

Teachers of bookkeeping and account- 
ing should be very much interested in this 
material consisting of objective type tests 
and problems. It is not assumed that this 
text alone will prepare students for ex- 
aminations, but rather that it is one of 
the desirable additional aids in becoming 
acquainted with tec hniques and materials 
used in various civil service examinations. 


MONEY AND BANKING, Revised Edition, 
by Charles L. Prather, Chicago: Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc., 903 pp. $4.00. 


This book was written to present basic 
principles of money and banking with 
emphasis upon current problems. 

Changes during the last three years and 
a better understanding of their signifi- 
cances made necessary a complete re- 
vision of the first edition of this book. It 
was written, primarily, for those who are 
beginning their study of money and bank- 
ing. Further difficult and controversial 
topics have been surveyed to give students 
information and familiarity with the sub- 
ject matter of the field. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE MANAGER, 


, by Policyholders Service Bureau, Metro- 
’ politan Life Insurance Company, New 
32 pp. 


Single copies of this booklet are avail- 
able to teachers of business subjects. The 
bulletin will be most useful for teachers 
of management and related general busi- 
ness subjects. 


TIONAL RESEARCH, by E. F. Lindquist, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
257 pp. $3.00. 


This textbook in statistical analysis is 
a contribution of the most worth-while na- 
ture in many respects. 

It fills the gap that has existed in the 
materials from general research available 
to and understandable by students of edu- 
cational research. As one of the main ob- 
jectives of the publication the author pre- 
sents in simple language the statistical 
contributions of R. A. Fisher. But that 
is not all. He makes the understanding of 
Fisher easier by filling in what he consid- 
ers gaps in his logic. His contribution dogs 
not end, however, with the interpretation 
of Fisher. He includes new and advanced 
techniques in statistical development, not 
available in other publications. 

But techniques are void of meaning if 
they are bare techniques of mathematical 
computation. They become meaningful 
tools only if the logic of statistical in- 
ference is understood and critical appraisal 
of underlying assumptions is attempted. 
The contribution of the text in these re- 
spects is significant. 

It is with a great deal of satisfaction, 
therefore, that the student of research will 
turn to this publication as an indispensable 
handbook in advanced phases of statistical 
study. 
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WHAT ABOUT YOURSELF? by Paul 
Porter Brainard. Publishers and Dis- 
tributors: Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, 2214 East Colorado Street, 
Pasadena, California, 221 pp. $2.00. 


Know yourself by understanding the na- 
ture of personality, by subjecting yourself 
to self-analysis, and by studying yourself 
in the various social relationships which 
life offers. 

Sixteen chapters of fascinating reading 
to help you understand what you are and 
how you would fit better into life situ- 
ations. The text has some very interesting 
tests which the reader may administer to 
himself ; for instance, a test of the sense 
of humor, a personal adjustment test, and 
a glamour test. 

Each chapter is completed with “Per- 
sonal Suggestions” and “Optional Proj- 
ects,” drawn from actual life experiences. 
The author asks you to put yourself un- 
der his microscope and to realize an inte- 
grated personality under his guidance. 


BEGINNING ACCOUNTING, by Dana F. 
Cole, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 789 pp. Text, $4.00; Man- 
ual, a I—$1.75; Manual, Volume 


An accounting text on the college level. 
The author organized these materials 
with one thought uppermost in his mind, 
that is, to avoid the weaknesses of both 
the journal entry approach and the balance 
sheet approach. 

(Over please) 
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He believes that the journal approach 
creates the narrow attitude of the book- 
keeper or clerk, while the balance sheet 
approach attempts to teach ultimate goals 
and a broad perspective at the outset, but 
with only a minimum of analysis of the 
effects of transactions on the business as 
a whole. 

To overcome the weaknesses of both ap- 
proaches, the author introduces the stu- 
dent to accounting by a study of the na- 
ture of assets and liabilities, and by a 
study of the nature of income and expense. 
This is done before journalizing and the 
interpretation of financial statements is un- 
dertaken. 

In the first part of the text the author 
does not use ledger or T accounts in pre- 
senting the effects of a business transac- 
tion on the business as a whole. Instead, 
he uses “scale pans,” and each business 
transaction is recorded in the “scale pans” 
in such a way as to keep in the mind of 
the student the effect of the transaction on 
the whole business. 

When the student has studied the busi- 
ness equation, profit and loss, financial 
statements, and real and nominal accounts 
through analysis, not memorization, then 
he is ready to vnderstand and apply his 
learning of accounting to journalizing and 
posting, and the preparation of statements. 

Teachers of classes in accounting at 
post high school levels will welcome this 
publication as a valuable contributio1 to 
methodology of the subject. 
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TEACHING ABOUT VOCATIONAL LIFE, 
by Mildred E. Lincoln, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania: International Textbook Com- 
pany, 630 pp. $3.50. 


Present conditions have been bringing 
an increasing realization of the need for 
the organized presentation of educational 
and vocational information. A discussion 
of objectives, methods and techniques, il- 
lustrative procedures, and criteria of eval- 
uation is therefore particularly pertinent 
at this time. Many administrators are 
considering how best to organize such 
work, and teachers and counselors to 
whom the responsibility is assigned are 
seeking information to help them. Teach- 
ing About Vocational Life is in the na- 
ture of a handbook of principles and pro- 
cedures in that function of the total guid- 
ance program concerned with the impart- 
ing of educational and vocational informa- 
tion. 

From a rich background of practical 
experience and broad contacts with guid- 
ance developments, the author has here 
assembled a wealth of practical sugges- 
tions and helps for teachers and guidance 
workers directly concerned with serving 
youth. She has treated in a practical way 
the problems of formulating objectives, 
and of providing guidance information. 
The book is replete with practical exam- 
ples of how guidance can be taught in the 
classroom, through dramatization and 
even over the radio. These examples are 
not only useful in themselves, but also 
illustrate the methods by which similar 
lessons may be developed. 

In addition, the final chapters offer pro- 
fessional guidance workers a careful, 
technical treatment of the process of 
measuring the results of instruction. 

€ 


WHO’S BOSS?, by the National Municipal 
League, 299 Broadway, New York, N. 
Y., 20 pp. 15c. 


A story in pictures about the citizen 
and his government. It will be particular- 
ly useful in classes in economics and prob- 
lems of American democracy. 
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WORKING WITH WORDS, by Lorine 
Pruette, New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 210 pp. $1.50. 


The author firmly believes and effective- 
ly expresses her conviction that opportuni- 
ties exist for the person who can write 
well. That, she says, is true even in this 
era of the radio when seemingly the 
spoken word is in ascendancy. But even 
radio broadcasts are first prepared in 
script. Her thesis therefore is—this is the 
era of the spoken word. 

The author challenges the reader to 
study his reading habits in terms of suc- 
cess or failure to use the language well. 
She shows the growth of language from 
primitive to modern times. She inspires 
the reader to check his own vocational ex- 
periences in terms of ability to use words. 
She invites evaluation of all reading in 
terms of interest in foreign languages, 
ability to spell, and effectiveness in use of 
correct English. 

With this unusual appeal to self-evalu- 
ation as a preliminary, Miss Pruette dis- 
cusses vocational opportunities arising 
from ability to use words well—in journal- 
ism, editorial work, advertising and pub- 
licity, business and creative writing. 


CONSUMER ACHIEVEMENT TESTS, by 
James M. Thompson, Commercial Text- 
book Company, Ltd., Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, and H. M. Rowe Company, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 12c per set. 


There are six individual tests in this 
series dealing with consumer education. 
The tests are specifically planned for The 
Consumer Investigates, by Zu Tavern and 
Bullock, but may be used for any course 
dealing with this topic. Each of the 
achievement tests contains a true false, 
matching, multiple choice, and completion 
section. 

Dr. Thompson, the author of these 
tests, is head of the Department of Com- 
merce, State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton, Illinois, and has had considerable ex- 
perience in test construction. The tests 
are quite factual as is necessary and prob- 
ably desirable at this level in the develop- 
ment of consumer education. The par- 
ticular point of view toward business and 
consumption, for which the tests are 
planned, is reflected in the actual test 
items themselves. 


ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ 
ON PAGE 20 


1. 2 cents. 


2. A single woman may write Miss in 
parentheses before her signature. A mar- 
ried woman may (a) Use Mrs. in paren- 
theses before her signature; (b) include 
Mrs. without parentheses in the typed sig- 
nature; or (c) Write her husband’s name 


in parentheses beneath her own. 


3. Three lines. 


4. Since the paragraphs in fuil-blocked 
style are indicated by double spacing, the 
indented style must always be used for 
double-spaced letters. 


5. Ten day’s notice. 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, by Kenneth E, 
Boulding, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
809 pp. $4.25. 


This is one of the most important con- 
tributions to economic principles made 
in many years. It provides an extremely 
well written and stimulating clarification 
systematization of the principles 
toward which our present thought is con- 
verging. At the same time it is desi: ened 
specifically for the introductory cour-e in 
economics. 

Economic Analysis is completely new in 
its development of econemic princijles, 
The old four-fold division—produc ion, 
consuniption, distribution, and exchanze— 
here gives place to what might be co!led 
the “implemental” method, because 1 is 
concerned with the tools or impler ents 
of economic analysis. Part I, designe. for 
the first semester, covers only that part 
of analysis that can be conducted vith 
the concepts of demand and supply. ’art 
II, for the second semester, is conce ned 
with the more difficult portions thai re- 
quire the concepts of the marginal an- 
alysis for their understanding. 

Throughout the text, simplicity is the 
keynote. Mathematical aspects, and : ore 
advanced discussion, are segregated nto 
chapter appendices or special chapters At 
frequent intervals applications are mac to 
significant economic problems. 


ADVERTISING — THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE (Revised Edition), by C. H. Send- 
age, Chicago: Business Publications, | 1c., 
747 pp. $4.00. 


This text in its first edition presenicd 
the broad aspects of advertising ra! ier 
than the construction of advertisements. 
In this revision its scope has been ex- 
panded. A great deal of new material ‘ias 
heen added, such as a section covering the 
development of the four-color process 
plates. This material, dealing primarily 
with the preparation and reproduction of 
advertisements, extends the usableness of 
the text to the advertising specialist as 
well as to business management. 

Six new chapters have been added and 
cthers have been revised to bring the pub- 
lication up to date in all phases of the 
advertising problem. The presentation is 
divided into five parts: Historical and Eco- 
nomic; Advertising Research; The Adver- 
tising Message; Testing Advertising Fi- 
fectiveness; and The Advertising Organi- 
zation. 

The text is well illustrated, and that is 
always an important consideration in the 
selection of a text for classroom use. In 
addition, each chapter is well supported 
with a bibliography of selected references, 
questions for classroom discussion, and 
problems for application of theory to 


practice. 
e 


THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT OF- 
FICE, by G. P. Hillmer, Toronto, Can- 
ada: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 173 pp. 


This little book gives the experience 
of the commercial faculty of Stamford 
Collegiate Vocational Institute of Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, in the organization of an 
office service in a school. The purposes, 
techniques of control, employment record, 
student motivation, equipment used, and 
methods of attaining high standards ail 
are given. 

Anyone interested in office practice and 
in the problems of rendering school serv- 
ice through the office practice course will 
find this book invaluable. 
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UNDERWOOD PROVES SPEEDIER 


THAN SPEEDIEST HUMAN HANDS 


MAGINE a stock model Underwood 

I operating at a rate of 217.9 words 
a minute—placing clean-cut type im- 
pressions on paper at the startling 
speed of 18 strokes to the clock tick. 
Imagine a typewriter operating at a 
rate of speed that would make it pos- 
sible to dash off an entire column of 
The New York Times in 5 minutes, 
type The Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 6 and copy Lincoln's Gettys- 
burg Address in less than a minute 
and a quarter! 
For that is the certified performance 
of a stock model Underwood oper- 
ated by mechanical ‘‘fingers’’ in a test 
conducted at the Research Laboratory 
of the Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company at Hartford, Connecticut. 


Because Underwood engineers sought 
to determine the Underwood's per- 
formance at speeds far beyond the 
limitations of human hands, the 
Underwood was operated at 290 
words per minute for individual lines, 
while the score for the complete test 
(including carriage returns, etc.) was 
217.9 words per minute! 


It is significant of Underwood pre- 
cision manufacturing that even at ‘three 
or four times the speeds at which most 
typewriters are operated, the character 
of the Underwood’s finished work in 


Right: Underwood (S-Master 
Model) Typewriter as used in 
super-speed test in Research 
Laboratory at Hartford, Conn. 


this test was clean-cut, evenly spaced 
and in good alignment. 


Ease of operation—-smoothness of per- 
formance—a fine quality of impres- 
sions—plus a tremendous reserve of 
speed—here are the qualities you get 
in the Underwood. 


Scientific, super-speed test, proves 
the Underwood ts faster than human 
hands can ever hope to be. Underwood 
speed at times reaches rate of 290 
words per minute! 


Minute! 


%* Scored in accord with International Typewriting 
Contest Rules... 5 strokes to the word. 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Speeds the World’s Business 
Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


UJ n d ie r wo 0 d — Types Better Letters... Faster! 
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FOR QUICK, ‘CLEAR- 
THINKING TYPISTS! 


THE 
REMINGTON 
NOISELESS 
WAY... 


Noise Abatement throughout the whole 
United States increases in strength every year. 


Such ‘‘Noise’’ consciousness must mean 
America has awakened to the destructive, 


For those teaching and learning, the re- 
moval of such an obstacle to consistant pro- 


distracting force now prevalent on streets, in 
homes and offices—wherever noise cuts into 
restful and efficient surroundings. That's im- 
portant, because the most constant, disturb- 
ing force in most offices today is the old- 
fashioned, hammer-blow typewriter—a steady 


gress is a great achievement—Remington 
Rand has it for you in its Remington Noiseless 
Typewriter. Here is writing perfection with 
silence that frees typists of noise barriers, 
assures more speed from less effort. 


A Remington Noiseless demonstration 


drain on energy, nerves and vitality, the cause 


TH costs nothing, means so much. Call our near- 


est Representative today. 


Dave a Remington SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
f Noiseless FREE demon. TYPEWRITER DIVISION 
stration 
tut REMINGTON RAND INC. 
oiseless Way. 
NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 
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